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SOME NEW GOVERNORS. 
(SEE PORTRAITS ON PRECEDING PAGE). 


E hie results of the fall elections in | to gay, from lively to severe”; for we can 
those States, especially where the | note in two or three of the faces salient 
place of Governor and Congressional | points of gravity, even sternness, and in 
seats were matters of contest, have sur- | others types of cheery good-nature, and 
prised the nation. Fifteen of the States | even of happy off-handedness. 
voted for Governors, and thirteen elected 
the candidates of the Democratic party.| GEN. BUTLER has been so many years a 
The two exceptions are New Hampshire public man, that it is scarcely necessary 
and Nebraska—a small minority, indeed, | for us to say more than a passing word 
as compared with the population and im- with regard to his peculiarities. He has 





portance of States like New York and 
Pennsylvania, where majorities swelled 
into such grand proportions, that it is 
only too evident that disaffection had 
spread widely in the ranks of the Repub- 
licans. In those States where new legis- 
latures were elected, twenty-two in all, a 
similar expression of popular inclination 
in behalf of Democratic representatives 
was general, and for the next two or three 


years, at least, that party may be expected | 


to be in the ascendency. Have the peo- 
ple grown tired of Republican ministra- 
tions? 
lican service lost that tone and repute 
which once commanded respect and sup- 
port? A great change has been wrought, 


a great popular demonstration of discon- | 


tent has been made, and we trust that 
the revolution so quietly brought about 
by the ballot will be salutary to the coun- 
try. It may be interesting to the reader 
to view some of the new Governors as 


presented through the medium of pho- | 


tography and the engraver’s art; and the 
group contains six portraits, comprising 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachu- 
setts ; 


John Ireland, of Texas; Gen. George 
Stoneman, of California. 
We find in these a variety of tempera- 


ment, quality, and organization, variety | 


enough for the illustration of the many- 


Has the character of the Repub- | 


Mr. Grover Cleveland, of New | 
York; Mr. H. S. Thompson, of South | 
Carolina; Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky; Mr. | 


| a strong organization, and is well sus- 
tained by superabundant vitality. He is 
| emphatic, positive, aggressive, impera- 
| tive; a man of sharp perceptions ; of ad- 
| mirable language. His ripe and prompt 
| intellect is backed up by great energy. 
| He has that force which is prompt to put 
| into action any plan or purpose suited 
| to the hour. 

Mr. Butler was born at Deerfield, N. H., 
on the 5th of November, 1818. At twenty 
he was graduated from Waterville Col- 
lege, Maine, and a few years later ad- 
dressed himself to the study of law at 
Lowell, Mass. He took an active part in 
politics on the Democratic side early in 
his professional career. In 1853 he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and in 1859 to the Senate of the same 
State. On the opening of the late Civil 
War Mr. Butler promptly offered his 
services, and was assigned to prominent 
command. He rendered good service 
on the coast and in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mississippi. During the six 
months following the capture of New 
Orleans by Farragut, he administered 
the affairs of that city with great vigor. 
Afterward he was given important com- 
mands. In 1866 he was elected by the 
| Republicans a member of Congress, and 
| was returned to his seat several times 
| afterward. In 1871 he was nominated to 
the office of Governor of his State, but 
without success. 





sidedness of human character in its bet- | 


ter phases. 
ing upon theircharacteristics, “from grave 


One may pass, while reflect- | 


Hucu S. THompson, South Carolina’s 
new Governor, has a fine endowment; 
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the quality is high, the temperament 
even, the cerebral organization much 
above the average in symmetry and pow- 
er. He shows good culture, a well- 
rounded intellect, with refinement, taste, 
spirit, and readiness of judgment, besides 
‘those sympathetic qualities which make 
a man esteemed and loved in his circle. 
He should be a good reader of character, 
and by no means wanting in power to 
adapt himself to others. He has ex- 
cellent mechanical judgment. He would 
have made a good artist, or an architect 
of superior ability. He is well adapted 
to the law, and he ought to be a speaker 
distinguished for clearness of thought and 
grace of delivery. 

Mr. Thompson was born about the year 
1836, enjoyed the advantages of educa- 
tion, and his career has been chiefly con- 
nected with school interests. In 1876 he 
was made State Superiniendent of Edu- 
cation, an office he has held ever since, and 
in which he has done much to improve 
the public school system of South Caro- 
lina. He has paid no less attention to 


colored pupils than to white, and his im- 
partiality in this respect reconciled many 
Republicans to his promotion to the Gov- 
ernorship, which he secured by a major- 


ity of about 50,000 votes. He belongs to 
the younger generation of Southern poli- 
ticians, and since the war has shown him- 
self ready to accept the situation and 
help in the work of readjusting the social 
and political fabric. 


In Mr. GROVER CLEVELAND, we note 
a certain strength and steadfastness of 
character and breadth of intellectual view, 
which are much above the average. He 
can make use of his knowledge in phi- 








losophical or argumentative discussion, | 
in a clear, methodical, and pointed man- | 
ner. Asan advocate he is self-poised and | his face is strikingly like that of General 


even, confident in himself, and impressive. 


63 
possessing great capability for promoting 
measures of public benefit. 

Mr. Cleveland was born in Caldwell, 
Essex Co., New Jersey, March 18, 1837. 
He is of New England stock, his father 
having been a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Norwich, Conn. His grandfather and 
an uncle were also clergymen. After an 
attendance upon the common schools, 
his education was completed at the Clin- 
ton Academy in Oneida County, in this 
State, and he taught for a year in the 
New York Institution for the Blind. 
When eighteen years of age he com- 
menced the study of the law in Buffalo, 
and in 1859 was admitted to the Bar. 
Three years afterward he was appointed 
Assistant District Attorney for Erie 
County. Although only twenty-five years 
old, he acquitted himself well during the 
three years that he held the position. In 
1865 he was nominated by the Erie County 
Democrats for District Attorney, but was 
defeated by a small majority. During 
the next five years he devoted himself to 
his profession, becoming a member of one 
of the leading law firms of Buffalo. In 
1870 he was persuaded to run for Sheriff 
of Erie County, and was elected. Upon 
retiring from this position he took up 
again the duties of his profession, and for 
years declined active participation in 
politics. But last fall, when a large pro- 
portion of the Republicans of Bufialo re- 
volted against “ ring” rule, he was nom- 
inated by the Democrats as their candi- 
date for Mayor, and although he abso- 
lutely refused to make a personal canvass 
he was elected by more than 5,000 major- 
ity. As Mayor, Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration has been marked by frugality, in- 
tegrity, and dignified independence. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Cleve- 
land is thus described : “ The upper part of 


Hancock, and the resemblance would be 


He is not a man to waste time or words; more marked if his hair and mustache 
when he speaks and when he acts, it is | were gray. He is about six feet in height, 


for a purpose and fora result. His isa 


judicial cast of intellect; 


weighs over two hundred pounds, and is 


a well-devel- | rather bald. His face is a strong one, 


oped and powerful organization; one | and his manner particularly frank and 
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winning. They say of him in Buffalo 


his plea he speaks with fluency and force.” 


The features of GEN. STONEMAN indi- 
cate the man of kindly nature, practical 
readiness, ambition, and pride. His isa 
mind well stored with facts, picked up 
from observation, and he shows, also, 
competence in the way of adaptation, 
suiting himself to the situation in which 
he may be placed ; is not wanting in that 


suaviter in modo, which can accommodate | 


He | 


itself to any class of associations. 
has a pre-eminent knowledge of men, and 
can use it successfully. 

General George Stoneman has been an 
army officer for forty years or more, 
although shortly after the close of the 
late war he devoted himself to agricult- 
ural pursuits in the “Golden State,” 
where he had resided many years before, 
and in the early years of its settlement 


by that stream of Eastern men who were 
drawn thither by the discoveries of gold, 
he was prominent in its military affairs. 
He has been successful as a tiller of the 
soil, and made a good record as one of 
the Railway Commissioners. 


Mr. JOHN G. CARLISLE, the Kentuck- 
ian, is evidently a man of earnestness 
and sincerity. He is not overweighted 
with self-esteem, but is highly apprecia- 
tive of honor and reputation. His is the 
mind which is capable of high develop- 
ment; his the intellect which takes on 
scholastic conditions readily. He remem- 
bers what he reads, rarely forgets any mat- 
ter of interest ; he should, therefore, be an 
admirable reasoner. He has large language 
and constructive ability ; his broad head 


shows zeal and strength in action, thor- | 


oughness, power to organize, to direct, 
to conduct. His social sympathies are 
elevated. Such a man, we think, must 
aim to raise the standard of everything 
with which he has to do. 

A resident of the same district thus speaks 
of Mr. Carlisle’s early life: “ The first time 








| I met him he was a country boy on a farm 
that he is a bashful man; that he begins just back of Covington. He was a pale, 
an argument in court with visible reluc- | 


tance, but when he has fairly entered on | 


studious boy, working hard all day on the 
farm, and studying and reading by night. 
I visited his family several times, and I 


| always found John sitting off in one cor- 


ner with a big book in his hand. He was 
a quiet kind of a fellow, speaking only 
when spoken to. When he was about 
seventeen years old he started to teach 
school. He was rather shy at first, but 
in a few weeks his pupils all adored him. 
I was practicing law in the Covington 
district, and one of my friends was telling 
that young Carlisle was going to make a 
speech in the court-house that day on 
some land title. Both of us were friends 
of his family, and we took considerable 
interest in him. We determined to go 
to hear him make his maiden speech. 
The case was of a dry, hard, knotty char- 
acter, full of legal subtlety, and I thought 
to myself, ‘ Johnny, old boy, you’re in for 
a failure to-day.’ There was hardly any 
one in the court-room except lawyers, 
and, considering the case and the au- 
dience, it must have been a most trying 
maiden effort. I can see Carlisle now as 
he stood up in the court-room, with a 
copy of the Revised Statutes in his hand. 
He had that same weary, studious look 
in his eyes, that same cold, passionless ex- 
pression on his pale face that he has to- 
day. Without the least degree of nerv- 
ousness, in a plain, calm, quiet way, he 
began his speech. You could see that he 
had mastered every detail; and the law- 
yers, as they grew more and more inter- 
ested, moved their bodies forward, and 
hung on his words. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it was the best speech of 
the kind ever made in the Covington 
court-house. Without telling an anec- 
dote or cracking a joke, there was some- 
thing so winning in his voice'and in his 
manners that the interest never flagged 
When he had finished, the lawyers all 
crowded around him, the judge shook 
him warmly by the hand, and Tom Jones, 
who happened to be in the court-room, 
told him he had a great future before 
him ” 
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Mr. JOHN IRELAND, of the Lone Star | in new enterprises, and he has ability 
State, shows in his features many of those | to lead and to do. And it is doubtless 
qualities which adapt a man for the life | largely owing to that off-handed adapta- 
of the frontier. He has a strong, vigor- | tion to people and circumstances which 
ous organization, a marked motive nat- | he possesses in a marked degree that he 
ure, strong will, much courage, and a/ owes the popularity which has elevated 
thorough-going spirit generally. His is | him to the governor’s chair. ; 
the character to take in the situation, to| Mr. Ireland has grown up from a boy- 
see the drift of circumstances. His is an | hood of a very humble character. With 
inquiring mind, one that catches up in®) but an apology of an education he set out 
formation readily, perceives the relations | in life for himself, taking a place as stable- 
of facts; he does not dwell in the realm | man on eight dollars a month. Thus he 
of the mysterious or ideal, but notes what | is a thorough man of the people, and in 
is due to expediency, what is practicable, | the unpolished life of the Southwest his 
what will pay. ; solid, practical abilities gave him advance- 

He is a good man to take the lead | ment. 
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LANGUAGE: ITS ORIGIN AND RELATIONS.—No. 1. 


DEFINITIONS. 


HE noblest acquisition of mankind ; are merely the operation of certain or- 
is speech and the noblest art is writ- | gans of the body. 
ing. The former eminently distinguishes Written language zs the art of repre- 
man from the brute creation, the latter | sexting by written or printed signs the ar- 
the civilized man from the uncultivated | /écu/ate sounds of speech. 
savage. These two departments—of| The use of speech as a medium of in- 
speaking and writing — embrace the | tercourse between man and man must 
whole subject of language. Language | necessarily be confined to those who are 
then is of two kinds—spoken and writ- | within the sound of each other’s voices. 
ten. It is true, communication may be had— 
Spoken language or speech zs the expres- | as it often has been—between persons 
ston of the conceptions of the mind by ar- | and places far distant by means of verbal 
ticulate sounds. messages delivered to a third party; but 
By means of this faculty we are made | the facilities afforded by this plan are 
capable of social intercourse, of enjoying | meager in the extreme, and the plan it- 
the endearments of friendship and the | self too inconvenient and expensive for 
communications of wisdom. Without | general adoption. Hence the necessity 
speech we should have been solitary in | for some means of communication inde- 
the midst of crowds, excluded from ev- | pendent of direct personal intercourse as 
ery kind of knowledge but that which | well as of personal intervention. 
fell under our immediate notice, and Besides that, did we possess a spoken 
should have been confined to the dull | language only, we should have no means 
and tedious efforts of intimating our de- | of learning the history of former genera- 
sires and emotions by signs and gestures. | tions or of becoming acquainted with the 
In short, without speech we should | events of a by-gone age except by oral 
scarcely have been human beings. tradition. Neither would we have any 
Two things are essential to speech, | means beyond that of transmitting the 
viz.: mental conceptions and articulate | events of to-day or the history of our 
sounds. The former are by far the most | own times to posterity. To supply all 
excellent, because they originate in and | these wants recourse must be had to du- 


appertain to the mind, whereas the latter | rable visible sig’:s. 
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Written language links generation with 
generation and epoch to epoch in an un- 
broken chain of progressive improve- 
ment. It unites the dead past with the 
living present, and both with all future 
ages. Without a written language where 
would be the wisdom of the past or the 
history of former States? The chain 
would be broken in all its links and ev- 
ery generation become an isolated and 
individual world, utterly cut off as if by 
an impassable abyss from its ancestors 
and from posterity. Without a written 
language all knowledge would be tradi- 
tionary and all experience local. Man 
would never have emerged from barba- 
rism, but would have run his little and 
comparatively insignificant round of ex- 
istence the popular sport of ignorance 
and of error, uninstructed by science and 
unregulated by law. 

The drawing of ideas into vision and 
of exhibiting the conceptions of the mind 
by legible characters may justly be 
deemed the noblest and most beneficial 
invention of which human ingenuity can 
boast, and one which has contributed 
more than all else to the improvement of 
mankind. It gives stability to thought, 
forms a cabinet for our ideas, and pre- 
sents in imperishable colors a speaking 
portrait of the soul. 

The desire of communicating ideas is 
peculiar to man and seems to be im- 
planted in every human breast, and the 
pleasure which he derives from the inter- 
change alone is not among the least of 
his blessings. In regard to these two 
most usual methods of gratifying this de- 
sire—that is, by sounds addressed to the 
ear or by marks or characters addressed 
to the eye (in other words, by speaking 
and writing)—we would here remark that 
the first owes the high state of improve- 
ment which it has attained to the inven- 
tion of the last. To this too is its stabil- 
ity in a great measure due. Written lan- 
guage opened a door for the communi- 
cation of information through the sense 
of sight in addition to the means already 
possessed through the sense of hearing, 


Written language, too, is the very life of | sions. 
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| science; without it no such thing as sci- 


ence could for a moment exist. 

Some have considered speech as the 
substance and writing as the shadow 
which follows it. This figure, though 
correct in some respects, is not true in 
all; for written language is the most 
permanent, and therefore the most sub- 
, stantial. The language of the lips is as 
fleeting as the breath, but the language 
of the pen or of the types enjoys in many 
cases an adamantine existence and will 
only perish in the ruins of the globe. A 
spoken word may be forgotten, but a 
written word may endure as long as 
time itself. 

There has been some speculation 
among learned men in regard to the ra- 
pidity of vocal utterance, and as to the 
proportion which exists between the 
speed with which words may be formed 
and uttered, and the speed with which 





| 
| 





the thoughts themselves are created of 
which the words are the vehicles. We 
shall here but briefly notice the opinions 
of two eminent philologists who take 
different sides of this question. Harris, 
the ingenious author of “ Hermes,” says: 
“Words are formed with an ease which 
knows no trouble or fatigue, and a speed 
which equals the progress of our very 
thoughts.”” Horne Tooke, on the other 
hand, says: “Words have been called 
winged, and they well deserve that name, 
when their abbreviations are compared 
with the progress which speech could 
make without these inventions; but, 
compared with the rapidity of thought, 
they have not the smallest claim to that 
title. Philosophers have calculated the 
difference of velocity between sound and 
light, but who will attempt to calculate 
the difference between speech and 
thoughts.” 

The brain, the organ of the mind, per- 
forms its operations by means of a sub- 
tile nervous fluid having some resem- 
blance to electricity, at least in the celer- 
ity of its action. “ As quick as thought ” 
and “ As quick as lightning” rmfiay there- 
fore be regarded as equivalent expres- 
The difference then in velocity 
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petween thought and speech might be 
compared to that which exists between 
light and sound. And if the speed with 
which our words are formed and uttered 
does not “equal the progress of our very 
thoughts,” Speech at least follows 
thought as quickly as thunder follows 
the lightning. 

The definitions above given, it will be 
seen, confine language exclusively to 
man; for no animal but man can give 
utterance to articulate sounds. The 
definitions of the word /anguage which 
we have heretofore had have been some- 
what vague and loose in their construc- 
tion. For example, it has sometimes 
been defined in such a way as to include 
the sounds by which irrational animals 
express their feelings and affections—as 
the neighing of the horse, the barking of 
the dog, etc. Thus our oldest and best 
known lexicographer, Dr. Webster, says: 
“Language, in its most extensive sense, 
is the instrument or means of communi- 
cating ideas and affections of the mind 
or body from one animal to another. In 
this sense brutes possess the power of 
language, for by various inarticulate 
sounds they make known their wants, 
desires, and sufferings.” 

Our definitions also exclude that nat- 
ural language which some grammarians 
attribute to the human species. Thus 
S. W. Clark (“ Practical Grammar,” page 
15), after defining language to be “any 
means of communicating thought, feel- 
ing, or purpose,” proceeds to divide it 
into natural and artificial ; then goes onto 
say that “ Natural language is common to 
all intelligent beings, and is understood 
by all without previous instruction. 
Smiling, frowning, laughing, and weep- 
ing are instances of natural language. 
Artificial language is invented by man.” 
He then subdivides artificial language 
into spoken and written, and defines 
spoken language as consisting of “ articu- 
late sounds.” How articulate sounds 
can be regarded as less natural than 
those which are inarticulate, we are ata 
loss to understand. We sometimes hear, 
too, of the language of leve, the language 
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| of grief, the speaking eye, or such an ex- 
| pression as this, “Actions speak louder 
| than words.” All of these, we presume, 
| may be classed under the head of the 
natural language of Mr. Clark. 

That kind of artificial language which 
consists of the signs by means of which 
the deaf and dumb communicate with 
| each other is also excluded. 

Neither does our definition of a writ- 
ten language admit of a hieroglyphical 
representation, as might that of S. W. 
Clark. He defines written language as 
consisting of “any artificial characters so 
arranged and combined as by common 
consent to represent thought and emo- 
tion.” A hieroglyph or a picture may 
represent thought or emotion, may be 
made to convey ideas, yet this is not, in 
a strict sense, language. The written 
languages of all highly civilized peoples 
of the present day not only represent to 
the eye, and by that means convey to the 
mind, thoughts and emotions, but they 
also represent those vocal sounds by 
| which their thoughts and emotions are 
expressed in speech. Nothing but an al- 
phabetic representation of spoken sounds 
should properly come, and in a modern 


| sense properly can come, under the name 


of written language. Our definitions 
have been purposely so framed as to ex- 
clude from spoken language everything 
but those articulate sounds which are 
formed and uttered by the vocal organs 
of a human being, and from written lan- 
guage everything but an alphabetic rep- 
resentation by written or printed charac- 
ters of the sounds of articulate speech. 
To language as thus defined alone can 
grammatical principles be applied. 


ORIGIN OF SPEECH. 


In regard to the origin of spoken lan- 
guage or speech there has been much 
speculation as well as much diversity of 
opinion. One class maintains that 
| speech was the pure gift of God; an- 
| other that it was the invention of men; 
la third that it was both together—that 
| is, that it was partly natural and partly 
| artificial ; while yet a fourth class asserts 
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that it was neither the gift of God nor 
the invention of men, nor yet both to- 
gether, but that it was the result of 
man’s organization. In the first class is 
to be found the celebrated lexicographer, 
Dr. Webster, and in the last a man even 
more celebrated in every department of 
human learning—the Baron Humboldt. 
The former thinks “that language was 
bestowed on Adam in the same manner 
as all his other faculties and knowledge, 
by supernatural power,” and doubts 
whether without such supernatural aid 
man would ever have learned the use of 
speech so far as to form a _ language. 
The latter says, “Speech must be re- 
garded as naturally inherent in man, for 
it is altogether inexplicable as a work of 
his understanding in its simple con- 
sciousness.” J. Gould Brown is of the 
opinion that language is partly natural 
and partly artificial. In his “Grammar 
of English Grammars "—a monument of 
patient industry and the devotion of a 
lifetime to a single object—he introduces 
the following quotation from the Greek 
of Ammonius in illustration: “In the 
same manner therefore as mere motion 
is from nature, but dancing is something 
positive; and as wood exists in nature, 
but a door is something positive; so the 
mere utterance of vocal sounds is found- 
ed in nature, but the signification of ideas 
by nouns and verbs is something posi- 
tive.” 

We hold with Humboldt that speech 
is inherent in man, was so from the be- 
ginning; that it is the result of his or- 
ganization, and that the development of 
the innate faculty was all that was neces- 
sary to produce the result. When man 
began to exist upon the earth he was 
furnished by nature with a constitution 
perfectly adapted, both physically and 
mentally, to the circumstances of his 
situation. He was possessed of a physi- 
cal organization, which, in common with 
those of other animals, required for its 
growth and proper development, and for 
its sustenance afterward in the highest 
state of healthful vigor and activity, a 
constant and unfailing supply of appro- 





priate nourishment. He was placed in a 
region where such supplies could be 
readily obtained—say in a region where 
fruits abounded. He was endowed with 
senses of sight, smell, and taste to enable 
him to select that which was proper for 
him and to reject what might be preju- 
dicial. He was furnished with hands to 
grasp it, teeth to masticate it, a stomach 
to digest it, and organs of assimilation to 
select from the mass and appropriate that 
which was essential, and other organs to 
carry away the refuse. When the proper 
time arrived, urged by hunger, all these 
faculties and organs would come into 
normal activity instinctively, and with- 
out previous instruction as to their uses. 
Man was also created with a mental and 
moral organization, and this was of such 
a nature as evidently designed him for 
association with his fellows. He was 
given social propensities to fit him for 
this and to make him desire it, and the 
gratification of which could be had only 
in the society of other human beings. 
Such intercourse is essential to his hap- 
piness and even to his existence. Many 
species of animals have this instinct, too, 
in common with man. But, unlike the 
other animals, man was given an intel- 
lect—a mind capable of originating ideas 
and a disposition to express them, to 
communicate them to others. He was 
also provided with a vocal apparatus for 
this purpose, and with ears to hear the 
vocal expressions of others, and thus re- 
ceive communications from them. We 
can not conceive of a community of hu- 
man beings where the desire to commu- 
nicate with each other would not be felt. 
And, as in the case of a hungry man ina 
garden of fruits, even one so situated for 
the first time, nature calls into operation 
those faculties with which she has en- 
dowed him for the purpose of supplying 
his wants; so a number of human beings 
thrown together in society, having 
thoughts to communicate and desires to 
express, and vocal organs with which to 
communicate the one and express the 
othér, would not long be at a loss how to 
bring these organs into active operation 
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and apply them to their intended use. 
It is not to be supposed that man came 
at once into possession of a copious lan- 
guage, such as appertains to nearly every 
nation upon earth at the present day. 
His vocabulary at first, no doubt, was 
very limited, neither did he come at 
once into possession of all the other ap-— 
pliances of a later civilization. But as he | 
came at length to clothe himself and to | 
live in tents and afterward in houses, and | 
as society became organized, his vocabu- | 
lary became more extensive and his lan- | 
guage sufficient for all purposes of social | 
and business intercourse. We have no | 
doubt that his progress in language was | 
quite equal to his progress in most other | 
things. 
Supposing, then, there to have been a | 
time when there was no language, let us | 
inquire what were the necessary steps | 
taken to form one. Men could from the | 
first give utterance to shouts of joy and 
cries of distress, as also to various other | 
inarticulate sounds expressive of feeling | 
or emotion; these latter being also com- 


mon to the other animals, as they are 


still. These, accompanied by facial ex- | 
pression, gestures, or pantomime, or all 

of these together, were the only means | 
they had of communicating with each 

other before words came into use. | 
This is the “natural language ” of some 
grammarians before referred to as being 
excluded by our definitions from any just 
claim to be called language. These 
sounds, however, have, some of them, 
crept in, have been given a written rep- 
resentation, and, in the grammars of 
most languages, are classed with other 
words of the same nature etymologically> 
though articulate, and called in English 
grammars “Interjections”; that is, words 
thrown in between and having no gov- 
ernment or any proper syntactical rela- 
tion to the other words in a sentence. 
In grammars of the German tongue these 
are called “ Die Atisrii/wirter,” “the out- 
cry words”; a term which even better de- 
scribes the thing signified than the En- 
glish. It would not be long, however, 
before the insufficiency of this natural 

\ 
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language as a means of communication 
would become manifest and an attempt 
be made’ to hold converse with each 
other more understandingly by means of 
proper articulate sounds. What, then, 
would be the first steps toward intro- 
ducing articulate words into common 
use, and what description of words would 
the first ones most likely be? Without 
doubt the giving of names to sensible 
objects would be the first thing done, 
and these names would be the first 
words used. Nouns, then, were the first 
parts of speech to be invented. We say 
invented, for those words just now 
spoken of as being classed with the In- 
terjections were not invented, as we have 


| seen, but come through an instinct com- 


mon to all animals. 

In the giving of names to things, what 
had man to guide him, or what led him 
to give to certain things the names he 
It is most nat- 
ural to suppose that he would give to 
each object a name suggested by some 
quality, property, or mode of action per- 
taining to the thing itself, and the men- 
tion of which would indicate that thing. 
If the thing to be named was an animal 
or a bird, he would most likely if pos- 
sible give it a name the utterance of which 
would produce a sound similar to the dis- 


| tinctive cry of that animal or bird. For 


example, hearing such a cry as “ Cuckoo, 
cuckoo ”—would not that at once sug- 
gest the name? And what more proper 
than to call the bird which says “ Whip- 
poorwill” by that name? Hearing be- 
hind him a hissing sound, a native turns 
around to see escaping through the grass 
a noxious reptile—what name would 
he give to that? We think it quite 
likely that ig the first instance the ser- 
pent was called a “hiss”; for in all lan- 
guages—ancient and modern, living or 
dead—so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, as the name of the reptile has come 
down to us, the word contains the sibilant 
sound. And whether we say serfens in Lat- 
in, ophzs in Greek, snake in English, sezrph 
in Welsh, serfenfe in French and Portu- 
guese, schlange in German, serpiente in 
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Spanish, or save in Chinese, we always be- 
gin with a “ hiss,” except in the Greek, and 
there we end withthat. There may be ex- 
ceptions to this rule, as there are to most 
general rules; but, if so, they are insig- 
nificant, and not of sufficient importance 
to affect it as a general principle. 

The origin not only of terms designat- 
ing sensible objects, but also of words to 
indicate certain actions or modes of ac- 
tion, those parts of speech we call verbs, 
is perhaps due to the operation of the 
same principle. Such at least was the 
opinion of Dr. Blair, who thought that 
when one kind of wind said to 
“whistle” and another kind to “roar,” 
when falling timber is said to “crash” 
and hail to “rattle,” we may at once per- 
ceive a suggestive resemblance between 
the word and the action it is intended to 
represent. What they had to guide them 
in the invention of terms to express ab- 
stract ideas, or whether they had any- 


is 


| thing, it is of course now impossible to 
| tell. The theory here put forth has been, 
| it is true, combated by some who con- 
tend that names were given to things ar- 
| bitrarily and without any reference to 
| their qualities whatever. “The word 
Prugl ” say these, “might have denoted 
the substance we call ‘ice,’ and the word 
‘ice’ might have signified ‘fire’; and a 
man scorched with fire or unexpectedly 
plunged into ice might utter a cry indic- 
ative of sudden and severe pain, yet the 
cry would be the same or nearly the 
same, but the sensations of heat and 
cold are widely different.” This 
hardly logical, for cries expressive of 
sudden and severe pain are much the 
same in all cases, without reference to 
the cause or causes which might have 
produced the pain; but to imagine 
terms invented, or names given to 
things without any ground or reason, is 
to suppose an effect without a cause. 
JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATiVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER XII. 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS—(Continued.) 


— European observers Prof. 
Broussais appears to view the Mon- 
golian in the most favorable light, taking 
as the subject of his consideration the 
Chinese people as a whole,—a course 
which can not be regarded as unreasona- 


ble. He says that the Chinese nation is 
perhaps the best organized that we are 
acquainted with: it produces philoso- 
phers, theologians, and some really pro- 


found thinkers, but that their knowledge | 


of the natural world, which can alone 
correct the notions of man, is imperfect ; 


and whenever the Chinese intelligence | 
quits the arts in which it excels, its opera- | 


tions are confined to the innumerable 
signs of a language too long for the life 
of man to comprehend, a philological 
condition whose semi-primitive form con- 


trasts in a marked degree with the ad- | 


vanced synthesis of European literatures, 


and indicates a halt in the development 
of the intellectual faculties. “Should the 
day arrive when the Chinese nation, hav- 
ing reformed its language and thrown 
aside its prejudice, shall throw open its 
cities to free communication with the 
rest of mankind and send its children to 
be educated in our capitals and initiated 
in our acquirements, the progress of the 
nation will undoubtedly be rapid and im- 
mense.””* 





THE MALAY ORGANIZATION AND CHAR- 
ACTER. 

Passing now to a consideration of 
| the Malayan family it may be said by 
| Way of introduction that this extensive 
_group of tribes is related in origin to 
the negro and Mongolian types with 


| *J.G.Davey,M.D. See vol. xx, Edinburgh Phren. 
| Four. 
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probably a prior derivation from the 
Shemitic or Aryan stock. The variations or 
shadings off from the typical Malay found 
on the peninsula of Malacca, in the Jav- 
anese, Madurese, Acheenese, an‘ Tagalas 


are very numerous. 

The islands of the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, from the Andamans on the east, 
to Easter Island on the west, and from 
Formosa and the Hawaiian islands on the 
north, to New Zealand on the south, are 
largely inhabited by tribes in whose phys- 


being usually straight and coarse, stand- 
ing quite erect when cut within two inches 
| of the head. In physiognomy there is a 
similarity to the European cast of coun- 
| tenance, especially in the development of 
| the forehead, but the difference between 
| the man of Europe and that of Southern 
Asia is distinct enough on examination. 
The head is of large average breadth, as 
compared with its length, or mesocepha- 
lic, the occipital region being much ele- 
vated and projecting but slightly beyond 


Hicu Tyre Maray (JAVANESE Prince). 


ical organization ana mental qualities 
Malayan characteristics abound ; but it is 
in the Malay archipelago and the pe- 
ninsula that the man is found whose or- 
ganization is the subject of our analysis, 
as there the racial type exists in the great- 
est purity. 

Like the Mongolian, the Malay is near- 
ly beardless; the hair on the face may be 
permitted to grow long, but it is almost 
always thin; the complexion is darker 
than that of the Chinaman, being of a 
very uniform copper or reddish brown; 
the hair and eyes are black, the former 


the line of the neck, so that the back of 
the head appears short and square, not 
rounded as in the Mongolian, or project- 
ing and conical as in the negro. The 
mouth is large, the jaws somewhat pro- 
jecting, with thick but not puffy lips; the 
nose quite flat, with nostrils well dilated ; 
the eyes are nearly straight, with eyelids 
somewhat approximating, but with less 
drooping of the upper lid than occurs in 
the Chinese ; while the face is not as broad 
as the yellow man of the North, although 
the cheek bones are wide and prominent. 

Dr. Pickering says: “ The profile has 
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appeared to me usually more vertical than 
& in the white race; but this may be owing 
in part to the mode of carriage, for the 
skull does not show a superior facial angle. 


Matay S«KuL.. 


A more marked peculiarity, and one very 
generally observable, is the elevated oc- 
ciput and its slight projection beyond the 
line of the neck. The face in conse- 
quence, when seen in front, appears 
broader than among Europeans, as is the 
case with the Mongolian, though for a 
different reason. In the Mongolian the 
front is depressed, or the cranium inclines 
backward, while in the Malay it is ele- 
vated or brought forward.’’* 

Prof. S. G. Morton thus describes the 
Malay cranium from several specimens in 
his collection: “The forehead is low, 
moderately prominent, and arched; the 
occiput is much compresseg and often 
projecting at its upper and lateral parts; 
the orbits are oblique, oblong, and re- 
markably quadrangular, the upper and 
lower margins being almost straight and | 
parallel; the nasal bones are broad and | 
flattened, or even concave; the cheek | 
bones are high and expanded; the jaws | 
are greatly projected, and the upper jaw, | 
together with the teeth, is much inclined | 
outward, and often nearly horizontal. . . . | 
The facial angle is less than in.the Mon- | 
gol and Chinese.”t 

Temperamentally, the Malay organiza- 
tion is superior to the Mongolian in the | 
active sense; the osseous framework is 





*“ The Races of Man and their Geographical Distri- 
bution.” 
+ “ Crania Americana, 


” 


ed. 1839. 


comparatively light, the bones and mus- 
cles having but moderate yet compact de- 
velopment, while the nervous system ex- 
ercises a strong influence and contributes 
to that quickness of observation and ce- 
lerity of movement for which the Malay 
peoples are generally distinguished. In- 
ferentially, the anterior or intellectual 
lobes of the brain are well developed, a!- 
though the entire cranium is not as large 
as the Chinese skull, its proportions, as 
derived from the examination of sixty-six 
male specimens, being stated by Wallace 
to be: of width to length as 70 to 92; of 
height to length as 72 to 90. Their in- 
ternal capacity measured by the weight 
in ounces of sand which they could con- 
tain in the encephalic space ranged from 
60 to 91. Mr. Wallace’s measurements 
of thirty-eight male negroes indicated : 
range of internal capacity, from 66 to 87 
ounces; ratio of width to length, 64 to 
83; of height to length, 65 to 81.* 

It should be stated that Mr. Wallace’s 
Malay specimens covered a wide range of 
geographical distribution, being derived 
from races inhabiting Sumatra, Java, Ma- 
dura, Borneo, and Celebes, and indicat- 
ing, as he says, an “ enormous ”’ variation. 
On the Malayan peninsula we doubt not 
he would have found purer specimens of 
the family. 

In the general outline of the head the 
typical Malay indicates a relation to the 
Caucasian type, for which he is probably 


Maray Skuit. (PotyNnestan Brancn). 


indebted to an impression upon his orig- 
inal stock derived from Aryan or Shem- 
itic sources. The forehead is well rounded, 


***The Malay Archipelago.” A. R. Wallace. 
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narrowing upward from the eyebrows, but 
making a large angle in profile, with a 
horizontal line. Hence the intellectual 
development in association with an active 
temperament is susceptible to civilizing 
influence in a good degree; while in orig- | 
inal power it can not be said to equal the | 
Mongolian, yet in manifestation it has | 
shown more of the elements of executive- 


of Malays are exceedingly polite, and 
have all the quiet ease and dignity of the 
best-bred Europeans.” In another place 
he writes: “ The intellect of the Malay 
seems rather deficient. They are inca- 
pable of anything beyond the simplest 
combinations of ideas, and have little 
taste or energy for the acquirement of 
knowledge. Their civilization, such as it 


ness and enterprise in novel directions | 
than the latter. There is much breadth | is entirely confined to those nations who 
between the ears, with less development | have been converted to the Mohamme- 
in the temporal region, as compared with ' dan or Brahminical religions.” This im- 
the Mongolian head, but there is 
relatively greater height in the 
mid-coronal parts; and the cau- 
tious and approbative faculties 
are prominent influences in the 
Malay disposition. 

The contour of the back-head 
has been already described; it 
indicates a comparatively small 
vclume of brain in the occipital 
lobes and, consequently, no great 
strength of social instinct, or of 
family affection. The negro, 
with a smaller brain, as a friend 
and father is much more atten- 
tive, kind, familiar, and affec- 
tionate. The Malay’s idea of 
society appears, for the most 
part, to be founded upon his in- 
tellectual appreciation of its gen- 
eral expediency, his desire for 
protection, and the respect of 
his equals. Mr. Wallace writes: 
“When alone, the Malay is 
taciturn; he neither talks nor sings to, pression is quite out of harmony with 
himself. When several are paddling in a that of Sir Stamford Raffles, who says: 
canoe they occasionally chant a monot- | “They haye a regular government and 
onous and plaintive song. He is cautious | deliberative assemblies; they possess a 
of giving offense to his equals. He does | peculiar language and written character, 
not quarrel easily about money matters; | can generally write, and have talent for 
dislikes asking too frequently even for | eloquence; they acknowledge a God, are 
payment of his just debts—will often give | fairand honorable in their dealings; crimes 
them up altogether, rather than quarrel among them are few, and their country 
with his debtor. Practical joking is ut- | is highly cultivated; and yet these peo- 
terly repugnant to his disposition, for he | ple, so far advanced in civilization, are 
is particularly sensitive to breaches of | cannibals, upon principle and system.’’* 


is, does not seem to be indigenous, as it 


/ 
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etiquette or any interference with the | 
personal liberty of himself or another.” | 
He further says that “the higher classes | 


In fact, the character of the Malay is 
many-sided, in correspondence with his 


* ‘* Life and Public Services of Sir S. Raffles.” 
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probable mixture of descent and organ-| sion. That state of malevolent frenzy 
ization; the elements of civilized and | which is called “running amok” from the 
savage stocks are associated in his nat-| word amok (which signifies to kill), is 


ure. He shows on the one hand a mild, 
deaceable, industrious disposition, with 
decided talent for commercial enterprise, 
especially on the sea, and for mechanism ; 
is grateful for kindness shown him, and 
nice as regards a point of honor—no other 
class of people in India equals him in 
these respects. Europeans who treat him 
well usually find in him a faithful and at- 
tached servant. On the other hand, he 
shows in certain relations a ferocious, vin- 
dictive nature; is merciless toward ene- 
mies and strangers, and capricious and 
passionate often toward his friends. His 
sensibility to insult or mistrust is so quick 
that he is often excited to atrocious deeds 
without good warrant for their commis- 


| due to extreme excitement on account of 
| supposed insult or grievance done them 
| by others. When a man has determined 
upon this desperate step, he inflames 
| himself still further by taking opium, and 
drawing his sharp creese, rushes into the 
| street, crying “Amok, amok,” and every 
| one he meets is assaulted with fury, until 
| he himself drops from exhaustion, or is 
| struck down. - It is said that such out- 
breaks of deadly passion were rendered 
more frequent under the harsh and severe 
treatment of their old Dutch rulers, but 
under a kind and judicious Government 
| they were greatly reduced, and the natives 
changed into a very different class char- 
acteristically. 


WINDOWS OF CHARACTER. 


IKE a cathedral illuminated, charac- 
~ ter reveals itself through many win- 


dows. Some men are more transparent 
than others, for the distributive and pen- 
etrating power of personality varies with 
individuals. Some, like the cathedral, 
are luminous with commanding beauty, 
vocal with music, and shed an atmos- 
phere of warmth and fragrance about 
them. The savor or flavor of others is 
so subtle and elusive that you can not at 
first detect it. The melody of some 
shrinking souls is so quiet that you do not 
catch it. There is no speech nor lan- 


guage ; their voice is not heard; yet their | 
influence goes out through alP the earth | 
and their words to the end of the world. | 


Some vainly seek to veil the windows and 
to shut in the incense andthe song. They 


fancy that spirit can be caged, pent in by | 


bar and bolt, by hasp and clasp of self- 
restraint and silence. But it is impossi- 
ble for one to thus stand guard over him- 


self and hide the revelation of his inner | 


life. Character is self-revealing, as oint- 
ment on the hand, Solomon says, be- 
trayed itself. Whether we will or not, 
this spiritual efflux, call it character, in- 


fluence, deportment, or whatever you 
choose, will disclose itself. 

What some have termed “the magnet- 
ic sphere” of a person is this physical, 
mental, and moral atmosphere we are to 
analyze. It belongs to a person as inevi- 

tably as the light belongs to the sun, or 
| odorous sweetness to an orange-grove. 


| The importance of understanding all that 


| goes to make up one’s bearing can hardly 
| be overestimated. To old or young, to 
peer or peasant, this knowledge is a key 
“Prepare your- 





| to success anywhere. 
self,” says Chesterfield, “for the world as 
the athletes used to do for their exer- 
cises ; oil your mind and your manners, to 
give them the necessary suppleness and 
| flexibility; strength alone will not do.” 
Noble manners are not bred in moments, 
but in years, as Bishop Huntington has 
said. They come “of goodness, of sin- 
| cerity, of refinement. The principle that 
| rules your life is the sure posture-mas- 
ter.” The bloom on the peach and the 
' golden hue on the corn come from ma- 
| turity within and not through human art. 
| So we can get out of life and character 
'no more than we put in. The external 
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refulgence is measured by the inward il- | creatures that could easily crush them 


lumination. | 

The Eye, the Voice, the Hand, and the | 
Step are four prominent windows out of | 
which unconsciously or designedly every | 
one’s personality shines. Windows vary 
in size and in clearness or transparency, 
and so with these avenues through which 
the soul’s life hourly pours. The prin- 
ciples that we are to examine remain the 
same in all the diversities of application. 





THE HUMAN EYE. 


The great engineer Stephenson was 
once asked the mightiest power in nature, 
and he said that it was a woman's eye, 
for it would send a man to the ends of 
the earth, and that same eye would bring 
him homeagain. Some eyes are so liquid 
and deep that Emerson fitly calls them 
“ wells into which one might fall.””. Others, 
he says, have no more expression than 
blueberries. Some are asking eyes, some 
assertive, some prowling, some full of 
bayonets. “The eyes of men converse | 
as much as their tongues, with the ad- | 
vantage that the ocular dialect needs no 
dictionary, but is understood all the 
world over. Each man carries in his eye | 
the exact indication of his rank in the 
immense scale of men, and we are always | 
learning to read it. The reason why men | 
do not obey us is because they see the | 
mud at the bottom of our eye.” 

It is said that gamblers rely more upon 
the expression of the eye of their op-| 
ponent to discover the state of the game 
than upon anything else. Bushnell tells | 
of a preacher he knew whose eyes were 
“six-shooters,” keen, gray, individualiz- | 
ing, loaded with thought and emotion}| 
and leveled directly at each hearer in 
turn. There was no special merit in the | 
style or substance of his speech, but his | 
penetrating eye made every one feel that 
eye-bolts wére shooting surely and swift- | 
ly into the very soul. Of some eyes | 
Shakespeare says: 





. 
“ They are the books, the arts, the academies 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.”’ - 


Brutes are kept at kay by the eye. The 
tamer and trainer govern, by a glance, | 


| all description. 


| powerless on the listener’s ear.” 


did they know their power. So the hu- 
man eye is at once a weapon of defense 
and assault of incomparable power. 
‘Next to the voice in effectiveness,” says 
Cicero, “is the countenance, and this is 
ruled over by the eyes.” In Delsarte’s 
system there are seven hundred and 
twenty-nine expressions of the eye, 
grouped as follows: normal, indiffer- 
ent, morose, somnolent, contemptuous, 
deeply reflective, surprised, and resolute. 
But, as in music, so here, the chromatic 
scales and gamuts of expression beggar 
Darwin’s work on the 
“ Expression of the emotions of Men and 
Animals” is a helpful treatise.* 

The matter of facial expression is a 
copious subject, and will find fuller treat- 
ment further on. We have space in this 
paper to consider but one more of the 
avenues through which one’s character 
and personality find outlet, that is 


THE VOICE, 


This is regarded by many as the truest 
index of character. The mouth has two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven 
well-defined phases of expression, thrice 
those of the speaking eye. The lips are 
“curved and channeled with the memo- 
rials of a thousand thoughts and .im- 
pulses.” In the beautiful phrase which 
Wordsworth applied to the mountains, it 
may be said the lips “look familiar with 
forgotten years,” recording, as they do, 
the history of the life of which they are 
the instrument of expression. . Here, 
however, we trench on the domain of 
Physiognomy. It is the voice itself, 
rather than its mechanism, that we have 
todowith. This is “the key-stone which 
gives stability to all the rest,” says Dr. 
W. M. Taylor. Effective utterance gives 


force to feeble thought, “while careless, 


hesitating, and indistinct speech will 
make the finest composition fall flat and 
It was 
the inward life that gave the speech of 
Christ that mysterious power it had over 


* Vide Thwing’s “* Drill-Book in Vocal Culture and 
Gesture,” pp. gt-117. 
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men. “Never man spake like this man,” | 
they said. As was said of another, “ His 
words were thunder because his life was | 
lightning.” 

As we contrast the sparkle of the eye | 
in a vivacious, intelligent youth, with the 
vacant stare of a microcephalous idiot, so 
we may set over against each other the 
indistinct, muffled, and reluctant tones of | 
a person who is shamming, or trying to 
conceal truth, and the clear, clean, frank 
tones of another who speaks with the 
emphasis of conviction. 

The masterful power of Mirabeau, it is 
said, was in his larynx. “He ruled 
tumultuous assemblies, not by the light- 
ning of his thought, but by the thunder 
of his throat.” But there was a vehe- 
ment soul beating below his throat and 
larynx that revealed its passionate emo- 
tion. in tones that electrified an audience. 
Speaking of the witchery which the 
voices of certain dramatic artists possess, 
M. Legouvé, of the French Academy, 
says: “It seems as if there were a little 
sleeping fairy in thefr throat, who wakes 
as soon as they speak, and, touching 
them with his wand, kindles in them un- 
known powers. The voice is an invisible 
actor concealed in the actor, a mysterious 
reader concealed in the reader, and serves 
as blower for both.” That hidden fairy 
that sleeps in the singer, actor, or orator 
is emotion. Only what is 27 the soul can 
come out of it. As Prof. Mathews justly 
observes: “ The magnetic force must sat- 
urate one’s own spirit before it will flow 
ou’ upon those around him—an invisible 


| lacked only one thing.” 


| ing-car!” 
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efflux of personal power which radiates 
like heat from iron; which attracts and 
holds an audience as a magnet draws and 
holds steel-filings.” 

A lecturer once asked a hearer at the 
close of the lecture: “What did you 
think of my train of thought?” “It 
“ Pray what was 
that?” “ Your train only needed a sleep- 
A drowsy heart will inspire 
sleepy tones, to lull, like poppy-juice, 
those on whom they fall; whereas an 
electric nature makes a man a magician, 
like Antiphon at Athens, who affirmed 
that he could heal mental diseases with 
words, or, like the modern psychologist, 
who works similar marvels by a word- 
The fiery invectives of Burke made War- 
ren Hastings feel for the time that he was 
“the most culpable being on earth.” 
Philip of Macedon said of Demosthenes : 
“Had I been there, he would have per- 
suaded me to take up arms against my- 
self.” 

A glowing, ebullient nature not only 
sets “logic on fire,” producing what is 
called eloquence, but often exerts a more 
commanding power over a hearer. Mere 
oratorical eloquence we can admire, an- 
alyze, and criticise, but with a magnetic 
vocal delivery we are spell-bound in 
spite of ourselves. This function of the 
voice will be again referred to in a paper 
on “ Magnetic People.” 

The other two indices of character, the 
hand and the step, will be considered next 


month. E. P. THWING. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


PROMINENT PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT. 


Se most persons biography possesses 
a charm superior to many other 


kinds of literature. In following the 
periods of a great man’s life, or even that 
of an obscure but remarkable individual, 
the mind of the reader is constantly on 
the alert with expectation for fresh dis- 
closures, and the attention becomes ab- 


sorbed in proportion to the importance 
attached to the performances of the per- 
son under review. This is obvious in fic- 
tion, although the reader may hardly 
ever forget that the story recounts the 
deeds of valor enacted by an imaginary 
hero. Indeed there are many who would 
prefer the narrative of a fictitious person 
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in the form of a novel to that of an emi- 
nent poet, statesman, or orator. The tribu- 
lations of “David Copperfield” have 
drawn tears of pity from the eyes of 
thousands who would manifest a very 
slight disturbance of their feelings or 
sympathies over the memory of real 
transactions, and perhaps pronounce an 
authentic biography dry and uninterest- 
ing. To those who relish the study of 
human nature, however, the case assumes 
a very different aspect. To the phre- 


nologist especially biography and auto- | 
biography appear of commanding im- | 


portance, and no circumstance is too 
trivial to arrest his attention, for he is 
deeply assured that every thought, word, 
and deed arises from some state and com- 
bination of the mental powers, and he is 
vigilant at all times to penetrate the mo- 
tives of others, and to determine if possi- 
ble the faculties that produce the effects 
he is examining. 

The life of Alexander the Great is one 
of peculiar attractiveness, exhibiting the 
career of a most extraordinary man, one 
whose insatiable ambition made war and 
conquest the supreme objects of his life. 

The matters upon which we rely in the 
attempt to investigate the phrenological 
characteristics of Alexander are few, and 
their record conflicting. Critics differ 
widely respecting his character, and dis- 
pute many of the circumstances relating 
to his history. The English notes to the 
translation of Plutarch’s life of the con- 
queror often contradict the biographer, 
and other authors are cited whose state- 
ments tend very much to perplex the at- 
tention, and render a decision doubtful 
or difficult. 

The present criticism is constructed 
upon the facts furnished by Plutarch and 
his language reproduced (or, more cor- 
rectly, the English translation) with the 
admonition to the reader that he must 
not expect more than an approximation 
to the truth, since the facts in the life of 


Alexander are not related and described | 


by himself, but by one who lived and 
wrote several hundred years after the 
transactions occurred and their author 
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had been buried. Allowance ought there- 
fore to be made for the biographer’s state- 
ments, for it is highly probable that when 
Plutarch preserved the heroic actions of 
Philip’s great son and held them up for 
the admiration of remote ages, he never 
for a moment imagined that his words 
would be tested in the phrenological cru- 
cible, nor the productions of his imagi- 
nation examined under the searching 
lens of Gall’s philosophy. 

In the introduction to the life of Alex- 
ander, the biographer says: “ In this vol- 
ume we shall give the lives of Alexander 
the Great, and of Czsar, who overthrew 
Pompey ; and as the quantity of materials 
is so great, we shall only premise that we 
hope for indulgence, though we do not 
give the actions in full detail and with 
a scrupulous exactness, but rather in a 
short summary, since we are not writing 
histories, but lives.” 

Alexander was born at Pella, 355 years 
B.C., and we are informed that he was of 
low stature. Plutarch says “his birth 
occurred in the month of July, and that 
he was fair, with a tinge of red in his 
face and upon his breast. The statues 
that most resembled him were those of 
Lysippus, who alone had his permission 
to represent him in marble. It seems to 
have been the heat of his constitution 
which made Alexander so much inclined 
to drink, and so subject to passion.” 
From this description and other particu- 
lars stated to have been related by Aris- 
toxenus, there is satisfactory reason for 
asserting that Alexander possessed a large 
proportion of the vital, combined with 
considerable of the motive temperament, 
producing such an organization as results 
in ambition, executiveness, perseverance, 
a love of power and conquest, and the ca- 
pacity for physical enjoyment and ac- 
tivity. Plutarch expressly states that the 
conqueror was swift of foot; and many in- 
stances are mentioned in which he played 
a conspicuous part in field sports, and he 
subjected himself to exposure and severe 
physical training. The reference to drink- 
ing is significant, for it was this depraved 
appetite that blasted the life of Alexan- 
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der and laid him in a drunkard’s grave. 
Among the first exploits of this remark- 
able youth is that recorded of his tam- 
ing the famous horse Beucephalus. The 
act itself and the surrounding circum- 
stances all appear characteristic and in- 
dicate a bold spirit as well as keen ob- 
servation. The story acquires additionai 
interest from the entertaining way in 
which Plutarch tells it. He says: “When 
Philonicus, a Thessalian, offered the horse 
named Beucephalus in sale to Philip at 
the price of thirteen talents, about $12,500, 
the king with the prince and many others 
went into the field to see some trial made 
of him. The horse appeared extremely 
vicious and unmanageable, and was so 
far from suffering himself to be mounted 
that he would not bear to be spoken to, 
but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. 
Philip was displeased at their bringing 
him so wild and ungovernable a horse 
and bade them take him away. But Al- 
exander who had observed him well, said, 
‘What a horse are they losing for want of 
skill and spirit to manage him!’ Philip 
at first took no notice of this, but upon 
the prince’s often repeating the same ex- 
pression and showing great uneasiness, 
he said: ‘Young man, you find fault with 
your elders as if you knew more than 
they, or could manage the horse better.’ 
‘And I certainly could,’ answered the 
prince. ‘If you should not be able to 
ride him, what forfeiture will you submit 
to for your rashness?’ ‘I will pay the 
price of the horse.’ Upon this all the 
company laughed, but the king and prince 
agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander 
ran to the horse, and laying hold on the 
bridle, turned him to the sun; for he had 
observed, it seems, that the shadow which 
fell before the horse and continually 
moved as he moved, greatly disturbed 
him. While his fierceness and fury lasted 
he kept speaking to him softly and strok- 
ing him; after which he gently let fail 





his mantle, leaped lightly upon his back, 
and got his seat very safe. Then, with- | 
out pulling the reins too hard or using 
either whip or spur, he set him agoing. 
As soon as he had perceived his uneasi- 


ness abated and that he wanted only to 
run, he put him in full gallop and pushed 
him on both with the voice andthe spur. 
Philip and all his court were in great 
distress for him at first, and a profound 
silence took place. But when the prince 
had turned him and brought him straight 
back, they all received him with loud ac- 
clamations except his father, who wept 
for joy, and kissing him, said: ‘Seek 
another kingdom, my son, that may be 
worthy of thy abilities, for Macedonia is 
too small for thee.’” 

This narrative plainly indicates the 
possession of large Combativeness, in- 
spiring boldness and courage, with the 
addition of Self-esteem, producing self- 
assurance and confidence. It also 
furnishes evidence of acute powers of 
perception, in the fact that Alexander 
realized the situation of affairs and ob- 
served that the horse’s shadow caused 
him much uneasiness. He also displayed 
caution in his treatment of the horse, 
and as he was able to ride the animal suc- 
cessfully, it may also be fairly inferred 
that the organ of Weight was well de- 
veloped, which would help the horseman 
to keep his position in the saddle; this 
last idea is elsewhere confirmed. 

Another circumstance is mentioned by 
the biographer which implies well-de- 
veloped intellectual powers. ‘“ Ambassa- 
dors from Persia happened to arrive in 
the absence of his father, and Alexander 
received them in his stead, and gained 
upon them greatly by his politeness and 
solid sense. He asked them no childish 
questions, but inquired the distances of 
places and the roads through the upper 
provinces of Asia; he desired to be in- 
formed of the character of their king, in 
what manner he behaved to his enemies, 
and in what the power and strength of 
Persia consisted. The ambassadors were 
struck with admiration and looked upon 
the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as 
nothing in comparison with the lofty and 
enterprising genius of his son.” The 
above passage exhibits that sagacity 


| which is the product not only of much 


intellect, but of a large head with consider- 
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able Secretiveness, conferring shrewdness, 
and Approbativeness, conferring polite- 
ness. It is also worthy of remark that 
Alexander enjoyed the benefits of edu- 
cation imparted by Aristotle and other 
eminent tutors. Such instruction as he 
received would assist in the production 
of wisdom superior to his years. 

The following quotation is equally char- 
acteristic with the last and noteworthy : 
“He was twenty years old when he suc- 
ceeded tothecrown. ‘ Demosthenes,’ said 
he, ‘called me a boy while I was in Illiri- 
cum, and among the Triballi, and a strip- 
ling when in Thessaly, but I will show 
him before the walls of Athens that I am 
aman.’” It appears from this language 
that Alexander felt his dignity assailed, 
and Self-esteem and Approbativeness 
thus offended, called forth the above 
threat, and excited Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Fitmness, to resent the 
insult. The part of the sentence, “I am 
a man,” forcibly illustrates the mortified 
action of Self-esteem; and the identical 


words are reported as having been used 
by the Indian chief, Black Hawk, to Gen- 


eral Jackson. When Jackson attempted 
to humiliate the chief, he rejected the 
offered indignity, and in the attitude of 
Self-esteem, replied: “I ama man.” The 
coincidence alluded to shows the simi- 
larity in the modes of action of the facul- 
ties under similar causes of excitement. 
Powerful Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation are further attested. “It was 
not all sorts of honor that he courted, 
nor did he seek it in every track, like his 
father Philip, who was as proud of his 
eloquence as any sophist could be. Alex- 
ander, on the other hand, when he was 
asked by some people whether he would 
not run in the Olympic races (for he was 
swift of foot), answered: “Yes, if I had 
kings for my antagonists.” This instance 
is paralleled by one related by Dr. Gall, 
of a young woman in moderate circum- 
stances, who possessed such an inordinate 
amount of Self-esteem, that she would 
condescend to converse only with persons 
of a rank superiér to her own. Alexander 
would only compete with kings. Appro- 





bativeness and prodigious Self-esteem 
would produce sucha manifestation. “He 
disliked wrestling,” probably because his 
great Self-esteem rendered the familiarity 
of his competitors obnoxious to him. 

It appears, according to Plutarch, that 
“ Alexander’s only fault was his retaining 
so much of the soldier as to indulge in a 
troublesome vanity. He would not only 
boast of his own actions, but suffered him- 
self to be cajoled by flatterers to an amaz- 
ing degree.” These manifestations are the 
offspring of Self-esteem and Approbative- 
ness, faculties that controlled their pos- 
sessor to a great extent. Under the influ- 
ence of these two powers, inflamed by Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and strong 
drink, Alexander murdered his life-long 
friend, Clitus, who once averted a blow 
that might have slain the great warrior. 
Clitus taunted Alexander with the signifi- 
cance of his victories compared with those 
of Philip. Such a wound to Self-esteem 
was atoned fér by homicide. 

No qualities were more conspicuous in 
Alexander’s character than intrepidity and 
executiveness, indicating great Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness. The follow- 
ing paragraph places this conclusion be- 
yond doubt. Alexander was very nearly 
being cut in pieces by the Malli, who are 
called the most warlike people ig India. 
“ He had driven some of them from the 
wall with his missiie weapons, and was the 
first man that ascended it. But presently, 
after he was up, the scaling ladder broke. 
Finding himself and his small company 
much galled by the darts of the barbari- 
ans from below, he poised himself and 
leaped down into the midst of the enemy. 
By good fortune he fell upon his feet; 
and the barbarians were so astonished at 
the flash of his arms as he came down, 
that they thought they beheld lightning 
or some supernatural splendor issuing 
from his body. At first, therefore, they 
drew back and dispersed ; but when they 
had re-collected themselves, and saw him 
attended by only two of his guards, they 
attacked him hand to hand, and wounded 
him through his armor with their swords 
and spears, notwithstanding the valor 
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with which he fought. One of them, 
standing farther off, drew an arrow with 
such strength, that it made its way through 
his cuirass, and entered the ribs under the 
breast. Its force was so great that he re- 
coiled, and was brought upon his knees, 
and the barbarian ran up with his drawn 
cimeter to dispatch him. Peucestas and 
Limneus placed themselves before him, 
but the one was wounded and the other 
killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still 
making some resistance when Alexander 
recovered himself, and laid the barbarian 
at his feet. 


from a bludgeon upon his neck that he 
was forced to support himself by the wall, 
and there stood with his face to the ene- 
my. The Macedonians, who, by this time, 
had got in, gathered about him, and car- 
ried him off to his tent.” The circum- 
stances related in the preceding graphic 
description leave no room to suppose that 
Alexander was wanting in tourage. 
deed, his valor exceeded his discretion in 


this contest, and other cases are cited that | 


announce great Combativeness, with less 
Caution. 
“When Alexander’s army reached the 


Granicus, many of his officers were appre- | 


hensive of its depth, and some thought a 
proper regard to the traditionary usages 
with respect to the time should be ob- 
served, for the kings of Macedonia used 
never to march out to war in the month 
of Desius. Alexander cured them of this 


piece of superstition by ordering that | 
lution Cautiousness exercised a salutary 
And when Parmenio objected to | 


month to be called the second Arteme- 
sius. 
his attempting a passage so late in the 
day, he said: ‘The Hellespont would 
blush if, after having passed it, he should 
be afraid of the Granicus.’ At the same 
time he threw himself into the stream 
with thirteen troops of horse ; and as he 


advanced in the face of the enemy’s | 
arrows in spite of the steep banks which | 
were lined with cavalry well armed, and 

| age or combativeness did not forsake him. 


of the rapidity of the river, which often 
bore him down or covered him with its 
waves, 


effects of madness than sound sense. He 





his motions seemed rather the | 
| whom, he said, Darius had prevailed upon 


held on, however, till by great and sur- 
prising efforts he gained the opposite 
banks, which the mud made extremely 
slippery and dangerous. When he was 
there he was forced to stand an engage- 
ment with the enemy hand to hand, and 
with great confusion on his part, because 
they attacked his men as fast as they came 
over, before he had time to form them.” 
Here, as previously, we perceive great 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, and Self-esteem, not restrained by 


| the exercise of proportionate Cautious- 
The king, however, received | 
new wounds, and at last had such a blow | 


ness. Plutarch suggests “that his mo- 
tions seemed rather the effects of mad- 
ness than of sound sense.” His motions, 
however, seem to have been the legitimate 
offspring of tremendous courage, and an 


| unconquerable spirit of aggression, de- 


termined upon the subjugation of his 
enemies at almost any risk. That he was 
not prone to great imprudence—the ab- 


| sence of Cautiousness—appears from the 
In- | 


next quotation. Caution asserted itself 
in hesitating about the course he should 
pursue after he had stormed and subdued 
Halicarnassus and Miletus. ‘“ After this,” 
says Plutarch, “he remained in suspense 
as to the course he should take. One 
while he was for going with great expe- 
dition to risk all upon the fate of one 
battle with Darius; another while he was 
for first reducing all the maritime prov- 
inces; that when he had exercised and 
strengthened himself by those intermedi- 
ate actions and conquests, he might then 
march against that prince.” In this irreso- 


influence, and on other occasions pro- 
duced a judicious regard for personal 
safety, but seems to have been less than 
Combativeness and Hope. True to his 


| mental organization, even when warned 


of treachery he manifests no anxiety 
although at the mercy of one who might 
have sent him beyond this life without 
much suspicion. In such circumstances 
on the bed of helpless sickness his cour- 


“Parmenio sent him a letter from the 
camp advising him ‘to beware of Philip, 





to take him off by poison.” As soon as 
Alexander had read the letter he put it 


under his pillow without showing it to , 


any of his friends. The time appointed be- 
ing come, Philip, with the king's friends, 


entered the chamber, having the cup | 
which contained the medicine in his | 


hand. The king received it freely, with- 
out the least marks of suspicion, and at the 
same time put the letter into his hands. 
It was a striking situation, and more 
interesting than any scene in a tragedy ; 
the one reading, while the other was drink- 
ing.” Besides moderate Cautiousness and 


full Secretiveness, Friendship, Benevo- | 


lence, and Conscientiousness would op- 
erate to cherish confidence and trust in 
another. 

Whoever has carefully read the life of 
Alexander and considered the extent and 
magnitude of his enterprises, will freely 
admit that he must have been a man of 
no ordinary intellectual capacity, to con- 
ceive such stupendous campaigns and ex- 
ecute them with success. 
pear,’’says the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
“that he possessed not only capacity to 
plan, but likewise to execute the greatest 
enterprises which have ever entered into 
the mind of any of the human race. He 
seems to have been given to the world by 
a peculiar dispensation of Providence, be- 


ing a man like none other of the human | 


kind.” 

Unfortunately there are no relics extant 
of Alexander’s own compositions, except 
a few scattered remarks of sententious 
brevity attributed to him. If history is to 
be believed, however, the splendid eulogy 
above may be deemed well merited. Plu- 
tarch quotes Alexander as saying or writ- 
ing to Aristotle: “ For my part, I would 
rather excel the bulk of mankind in the 
superior parts of learning than in the ex- 
tent of power and dominion.” “It appears 
also to me,” says Plutarch, “that it was 


by Aristotle rather than any other person | 


that Alexander was assisted in the study 
of physic, for he not only loved the theory, 
but the practice, too, as is clear from his 
epistles, where we find that he prescribed 
to his friends medicines and the proper 
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regimen. He loved polite learning, too; 
and his natural thirst for knowledge made 
him a man of extensive reading. The 
lliad he thought, as well as called, a port- 
able treasury of military knowledge ; and 
he had a copy, corrected by Aristotle, 
which he called the ‘Casket copy.’ The 
love of philosophy which he was either 
born with, or conceived at an early period, 
never quitted his soul.”’ It is very evident 
that such language as this ascribes un- 
common intellectual powers to their pos- 
sessor; and in connection with the whole 
story of his life it must be conceded that 
Alexander, in point of intellectual endow- 
ment, was among the favored few of his 
own or any other period. Before com- 
mencing his expedition into Persia, he 
consulted the oracle. Darius says he had 
no more money than would maintain his 
army for a month. “However, though 
his provision was so small, he chose at 
| his embarkation to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of his friends ; and to one he 
gave a farm, to another a village, and to 
another the revenue of a borough. When 
in this manner he had disposed of almost 
all the estates of the Crown, Perdiccas 
asked him what he had reserved for him- 
self. The king answered, ‘Hope.’ Such 
was the spirit and disposition with which 
he passed the Hellespont. As soon as he 
had landed, he went up to Ilium, where 
he sacrificed to Minerva, and offered liba- 
tions to the heroes.” The preceding pas- 
sage apparently indicates large Benevo- 
lence, considerable Hope, Veneration and 
Wonder. Benevolence, undoubtedly, was 
one of Alexander's strong faculties ; but 
I think we shall perceive that it would be 
more just to ascribe to him moderate Ac- 
quisitiveness and full Benevolence, act- 
ing in concert with great Self-esteem and 
Approbativeness. There are many in- 
stances reported in which he dispensed 
gifts on a scale truly colossal. That the 
conqueror possessed great Hope, is most 
reasonable to infer, for, without such a 
stimulating power, even his thirsty am- 
| bition would have lingered in tranquil 
| content or moderate success, notwith- 
| standing the energy imparted by Com- 
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bativeness, Destructiveness, Firmness, 
and Self-esteem. There is abundance of 
testimony to assure us that Hope was 
very active. Sometimes Alexander ap- 
pears to have acted more under the influ- 
ence of his religious sentiments than the 
Intellectual powers, and it appears proba- 
ble, from all the evidence, to suppose his 
organs of Wonder and Veneration were 
both large. This being the case, and im- 
bibing, as he did, the superstitious tra- 
ditions of his countrymen, these faculties 
would, in such conditions, incite him to 
fanatical devotion and worship of the 
gods. 

“Tt is certain he imputed the mur- 
der of Clitus, which he committed in his 
wine, and the Macedonian’s dastardly re- 
fusal to proceed in the Indian expedition, 
through which his wars and his glory 
were left imperfect, to the anger of Bac- 
chus, the avenger of Thebes. And there 
was not a Theban who survived the fatal 
overthrow that was denied any favor he 
requested of him.” This passage proves 
the strong influence of the religious 
while the intellect, otherwise 
energetic, was unenlightened by a truly 
religious philosophy. The next citation 
will assist in explaining the latter part of 
the preceding sentence: “ When he made 
his appearance before Thebes, he was 
willing to give the inhabitants time to 
change their sentiments. A battle was 
fought. The city was taken, plundered, 
and leveled with the ground; thirty 
thousand were sold for slaves; six thou- 
sand were killed in the battle. It is said 
the calamities he brought upon the 
Thebans gave him uneasiness long after, 
and on that account he treated many 
others with less rigor.” The generosity 
referred to was the result of Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness. 


powers, 


His conscience 
afflicted him for the cruelties he practiced. 
He first wounded and then endeavored to | 
assuage the pain. The faculties that pro- 
duced the soldier were more energetic 
than those that constituted the philan- | 
thropist; but after the animal propen- 
sities had satiated themselves, more be- 
neficent principles of humanity 





suc- 
ceeded. 


“On his days of leisure, as soon as he 
was risen, he sacrificed to the gods, after 
which he took his dinner sitting.” It 
seems certain that Alexander had large 
Wonder and considerable Veneration ; 
but, withal, it is hard to believe that he 
could quiet his conscience by inflicting 
upon Bacchus his own misdemeanors, as 
Plutarch relates he attempted. Alexan- 
der was also a believer in dreams, omens, 
and prognostications, all showing the in- 
fluence of the faculties designated. He 
made a visit to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, Plutarch says, “It was a long 
and laborious journey, and beside the 
fatigue, there were two great dangers at- 
tending it: the one was that their water 
might fail in a desert of many days’ jour- 
ney; and the other, that they might be 
surprised by a violent south wind amidst 
the waste of sand, as it happened a 
long time before to the army of Cham- 
byses. The wind raised the sand and 
rolled it in such waves that it devoured 
full fifty thousand men. These difficul- 
ties were considered and represented to 
Alexander; but it was not easy to divert 
him from any of his purposes. Fortune 
had supported him in such a manner that 
his resolutions were become invincibly 
strong ; and his courage inspired him with 
such a spirit of adventure that he thought 
it not enough to be victorious in the 
field, but he must conquer both time and 
space.” The activity of some of the fac- 
ulties that enter into the composition of 
this narrative, expounding the actions 
of Alexander, are justly interpreted by 
Plutarch. He explicitly indicates great 
Firmness and Combativeness, denominat- 
ing their combined action, resolution and 
the spirit of adventure. Besides these 
powers, Self-esteem, Approbation, De- 
structiveness, and Hope would contribute 
powerful support to the others. 


(Conclusion in March Number.) 
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‘THERE’s many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it permanent place in the heart. 
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“s V HEN one has passed through the 
Red Sea, it doesn’t seem hard 
to cross a brook.” 

The voice was sweet, and each word 
clear-cut and musical. The tone was 
convincing also. It would never occur 
to one of her hearers to question or con- 
tradict a statement made by that serene, 
lovely woman, whose white hair told of 
age with which comes wisdom, and whose 
face, placid and smiling as it was, spoke 
eloquently of varied and vital experiences 
of life. 

Her companion, young in years, still 
younger in the experiences which count 
more than years, impatient, impulsive, 
strong in desire, weak in self-denial and 
self-control, shrinking from her slight 
trouble as if it were really an ovewhelm- 
ing affliction, regarded her with reveren- 
tial wonder. To her, though the met- 
aphor was plain enough, it was a hard 
saying, and its truth one she was slow to 
The two stood at the antipodes, 
yet in the path where the feet of one had 
trodden, those of the other might follow. 
It is in our failure to comprehend the 
proportions of things that we find much 
of the misery of our lives. We are blind 
to the fact that things are to be measured 
and valued, not wholly by themselves, 
but relatively and comparatively. This 
comparison is simple enough in theory— 
in fact, it is almost instinctive—but in 
practice we fall lamentably short of our 
principles. 

The child whose doll is broken, or 
whose picnic is spoiled by a rain-storm, 
cries its young heart out over a sorrow 
and disappointment, as great as the young 
heart can possibly endure. Yet the moth- 
er’s sympathy, tender and sincere as it is, 
does not for an instant consider the 


learn. 





trouble a great or vital one. The heart- 
breaking trial to the child is an insignifi- 
cant trifle to the woman. To one, life 
seems crushed and darkened by what is 
in reality, and to the other of no more 
consequence than the passing of a cloud 
over the sun. Yet the difference is 
wholly between the relative and the ab- 
solute, the positive and comparative. 

Nothing can be truer than that “each 
man thinks his own load the heaviest.” 
This may probably be accounted for by 
the fact that we can more fully feel our 
own suffering, while our natural selfish- 
ness inclines us to give it our supreme 
consideration, 

But one grand mistake lies in allowing 
our lives to be governed more by senti- 
ment and emotion than by judgment and 
reason. To think, to speak, to under- 
stand as a child in our childish days, is 
natural and legitimate enough, but when 
we become men we are reasonably ex- 
pected to put away childish things. We 
walk over wider areas; we look into re- 
moter spaces ; we have a past from whose 
accumulated experiences we can learn 
lessons for the present and the future, 
and possess an acquaintance with men 
and things which should give us a truer 
and broader estimate of both. With in- 
creased years come, or should come, 
discernment and judgment, the ability to 
analyze our personal experiences, and test 
them, not by our own emotions, but by 
the great laws which underlie all human, 
life and govern every individual exist- 
ence. 

“A brook and the Red Sea.” The 
thousand annoyances of life, the little 
delays and small disappointments and 
trivial losses and slight hurts—hard to 
bear, perplexing, vexatious—what are 
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these when measured with the great 
griefs of life, those which blanch the 
hair and bow the figure ; make youth old 
and age desolate? Surely, it is well for 
us to make some distinction in our com- | 
plaints and regrets between those tiny | 
tipples which break about our feet, and | 
the tumultuous billows which submerge | 
and threaten to drown us in their rush | 
and roar. Yet we make even this pas- | 
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ters that disturbed and distressed us have 
vanished into thin air, hardly to be re- 


called even by an effort of memory; so 


many disappointments which seemed ut- 
terly unendurable, have been borne long 
enough to prove them the greates: pos- 
sible blessings ; so many deprivations and 
afflictions have taken from us only those 
things for whose loss we are richer; so 
many storms of weeping have but “ left 


sage safely when it is required of us. As | the vision clear for stars and sun,” that 
our day, so we find our strength, and, if | it must be a small and stubborn soul who, 
we choose to have it so, our wisdom also. | with every passing year, can not attain 


As we grow older, we smile pathetic- 
ally at our distorted and disproportionate 


views of life’s troubles, ideas gradually | 
outgrown and discarded. So many mat- 


unto greater peace, acquire greater pa- 
tience, feel greater confidence in all com- 
ing days, and find greater strength to 
bear whatever they may bring. 
CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


HER THIRTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


[There are some good points in the 
following sprightly sketch which will 
commend it tothe reader. Our neighbor 
the Home Fournal is responsible for its 
first appearance.] 


MANDA looked fresh and pretty | 

this morning, with a knot of green 
leaves in her hair. She looked young, 
too, but when we had all kissed her, and 
she had thanked us for the modest gifts 
dn the breakfast-table, some one chanced 
to ask, “ By the way, how old are you to- 
day, Amanda?” 

“ Thirty-five,” she replied, promptly. 
“T have exactly reached middle-age, to- 
day, and stand on the summit of life. 
Now I begin my descent into the vale of 
years.” 

We all laughed. Amanda could pass 
for twenty-five anywhere, if she would. 

“Do you care much about being so 
old ?” inquired Calypso, feelingly. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Amanda. Then 
she pursued in the argumentative tone 
she likes. “It is commonly thought that 
an unmarried, middle-aged woman is 
the most unattractive and least pictur- 
esque object on the face of the earth. 
But I assure you half the interesting 
women have reached middle-age, if they 








would confess it, and whatever we may 
appear to the outside world, I am con- 
vinced we are in the very zenith of our 
happiness and usefulness, too.”’ 

Well, Amanda is more and more useful 
every day, and if she says she is happy, 
who shall dispute her ? 

“Could you develop your views a 
little ?” asked Epaminondas. 

“ Thank you,” said Amanda, radiantly. 
“I am so glad to have an opening. I 
could preach a discourse with a dozen 
heads on the advantages of middle-age. 


| The chief ones, however, are that we are, 


probably, in our best physical condition, 
and have attained a considerable measure 
of common sense.” 

“QO-o-h!” gurgled Calypso, “what a 
false generalization about the health, be- 
cause you happen to be so well yourself. 
Most women lose ground every year after 
twenty. Look at me! What shall I be 
at thirty-five ?” 

“Much better than you are now, I 
hope, principally because you will have 
more of that good sense of which I spoke. 
You know there is an insidious little 
draught from that east window, yet you 
sit with your back to it this moment, 
You have a cough, and I have not, but I 
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should not dream of sitting there, nor will 
you at thirty-five, for, if you do not sooner 
learn the necessary wisdom, you will not 
live to that age.” ; 

“Ah!” said Calypso, rather sulkily, 
“how weary, flat, unprofitable and stale.” 

“ Then,” continued Amanda, unabashed 
by criticism, “ girls from twenty to twenty- 
five want to do everything. Parties, 
balls, the theatre every other night, are 
necessary recreation. If they like walk- 
ing, they must walk ten miles. 
like music they must practice six hours a 
day, and that nature is indeed poor which 
has only one or two tastes. All must 
paint and carve and do Kensington work, 
and read German. Then there are the 
real duties which they must do or die. 
Of course girls deteriorate. But by an! 
by, generally between twenty-five and 


thirty, they are so reduced that they per- 


ceive their errors and begin to mend. I 
think most women with average good 


sense, reach fine condition by the time | 


they are thirty-five , and ah, what a thing 
it is to be perfectly well!” 


“Yes?” asked Calypso, rather en- | 
viously. 

“Do you suppose it is real'y so very 
bad to sit in a little draught, Calypso ?” 


returned Amanda, solemnly. “Twenty 
years ago I read Herbert Spencer's ‘ Edu- 
cation.’ 
that he made me feel that the one un- 
pardonable sin for a girl was to sit ina 
draught.” 

“How well do you feel?” pursued 
Calypso. 

“Well enough to walk all day, and 


enjoy the free, vigorous motion in the | 
clear air; well enough to wake happy | 
when the sun streams into my eastern | 
I used to wake with a headache | 


window. 
and a coated tongue, and had not even 


vitality enough to refresh myself with a | 
But then, poor soul, | 


sparkling cold bath. 
{ was young and had not learned how to 
live.” 
“Ah!” sighed Calypso. 
of good luck. Everybody can’t be well.” 
“Not everybody, but most people. 
Common sense is the chief thing.” 


THIRTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


If they | 


I have forgotten it ali, except | 


“You boast | 
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“In what does your remarkable com- 
mon sense consist, my love?’”’ asks the 
mother of the family, whose yea is yea, 
and who knows naught of sarcasm. 

“Oh! in patience to wait for the best 
things, in realizing that the half is better 
than the whole, in knowing that the 
things best for other people may not be 
my best things, and in understanding my 
limitations.” 

“Well, child,” quoth Epaminondas, 
“what are your limitations?” Amanda 
lifted her eyebrows. 

“ Dear brother, do you not see that the 
| knowledge of each must have cost me a 

battle, with tears and groans, and blood 
|and scars? Shall I tear open the old 

wounds for unsympathetic eyes? Suffice 
| it to say, for instance, I now know I shall 
never paint a picture like Raphael, nor 
write an oratorio like Mendelssohn, nor a 
song like Burns, nor even sing one like 
| Jenny Lind. Do I not love Raphael, and 
Mendelssohn, and Burns, and Jenny Lind, 
as well as when I kept enviously wonder- 
| ing how they did it?” 

“The hardening of the heart that 
brings irreverence for the dreams of 
youth,” murmured Calypso. 

“No, my pet,” replied Amanda, softly. 
“Tt does not harden your heart to find 
that it takes more courage and power to . 
serve in the ranks than you used to sup- 
pose it took to be commander-in-chief. 
The more worthily you fill your place in 
the ranks, the more immeasurable your 
reverence for the commander-in-chief, 
for you realize how far above you he 
stands. Truly, Calypso, there is nothing so 
inspiring as to do your very best, and then 
find that thousands of the most common- 
place people about you can do still better. 
It makes the universe so much fuller and 
| richer than you thought.” There was a 
pause; then Amanda went on. “One 
blessed thing about being thirty-five is, 
that you know more than you once did. 
At twenty, when I tried to be useful in- 
the sick-room, I generally made the 
patient worse. If I wished to reform the 
erring, I began by exasperating him. My 
motives are no better now than they 
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were then, but you all know I succeed “T suppose not,” replied Amanda. 
better. As for enjoyment, I enjoyed | “ Everything will be better at sixty; only 
‘Buy a Broom’ when I was a child, and | I may not have such abounding health 
now I enjoy the ‘Seventh Symphony.’ | and strength, and for this year, at least, 
I shudder to think there was a time | I mean to consider thirty-five as the very 
when I did not feel the attraction of the | acme of bliss and opportunity.” 
Mona-Lisa, and Calypso will admit that| Later in the day, when Amanda was 
she is not old enough yet to understand | not present, Calypso, who has had her 
the charm I find in ‘ Ditrer’s Melancho- | trials, ventured to remark, “ Amanda is 
lia.’ I always loved Shakespeare, but | blessedly balanced, and since her lot is 
there was a time, and that not many | just what it is, it is a mercy that she isn’t 
years ago, when Wordsworth was a sealed | very sensitive, for I suppose if she were 
book to me, and I have not always known | she couldn’t be so contented.” 
that Emerson had any better message for It was the mother of the family who 
us than Carlyle.” replied to her, and oh, how gentle was 
“ Well, Amanda,” said Epaminondas,“ if | the tone in which she “snubbed her. I 
you go on at this rate, consider what you | doubt if Calypso will ever again refer to 
will be at sixty. Thirty-five will not be | sensitiveness. 
the summit after all.” HARRIET E, PAINE, 





THE AE WEE ROOM. 


It’s years sin’ last we left it—oh, sae weel’s I | The simmers now are unco blae, the winters cruel 
mind the day ! eauld ; 

My hair was broon an’ bonnie then, that’s noo | It’s maybe that thae twa-three year I’ve grown 
sae thin an’ grey. sae frail an’ auld. 

Wae’s me! for a’ the years hae had o’ gladness | But, eh, langsyne, though snaws were deep an’ 
an’ o’ gloom, gurly skies micht gloom, 

They've gi’en me nacthing dear-r than my ae wee | We aye had simmer sunlicht in oor ae wee room, 
room. 

Noo John has land and hooses braw, an’ mickle 
warl’s gear ; 

An’ we hae left the ae wee room for sax-an’- 
thretty year; 

But through them a’ I’ve missed the sangs he 
sung me at his loom ; 

For Love seemed left ahint us in oor ae wee room. 


Sue weel’s I mind the wee bit hoose—the burn— 
the bonnie yaird— 

The luuchin’ o’ the bairns ootbye upon the sunny 
swaird— 

The summer scents of thymey knowes an’ clover 
leas in bloom 

The breezes brocht at e’enin’s to my ae wee | 
room. 





| I’ve missed my bonnie bairnies, for the youngest 
It had but little plenishin’; the wa’s were unco dee’d ere lang ; 

bare ; The eldest sailed across the seas; the bonniest 
But John was young, an’ I was young, an’ Love gaed wrang. 

was wi’ us there! Oh! purses may be fu’, I trow, an’ hearts be unco 
An’ but-an’-ben my Johnnie wrocht an’ liltit at | toom. 

his loom, | We'd better keept oor bairnies in oor ae wee 
While I wad croon the owercome in oor ae wee | room. 

room, 





‘ , ‘ | There’s Heaven afore us a’, they say; but Heav- 
An’ oh, the happy simmer e’ens for John, an ents chee G0 we 


ai > me! 
bairns, an’ me oe po | The wee cot-hoose, the bonnie yaird, the burnie, 
*Sic daffin’ doon beside the burn—sic racin’ ower | on? the lan 
| > lea. 


the Ica— : | The dreary muir o’ cauldrife age has still a spot 
Sic pu'in’ o’ the gowans an’ the bonnie yellow | of Dati 


broom ; ; | The thocht o’ puirtith’s happy days in se wee 
To deck the shinin’ dresser 0’ oor ae wee room! | snenn 


’ 


BE. CORBET NICHOLSON, 
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THE PAPER NAUTILUS. 


THE PAPER NAUTILUS. 


HE ocean contains an exhaustless | cases these are of enormous size, as in the 
supply of living creatures, the study | “devil-fish” or octopus, specimens of 

of which is replete with interest, so much | which are seen in our larger museums of 
is there of strangeness and novelty in | natural history. Some have fins, and all 
their structure and habits. One of the | have the power of locomotion by forcibly 
most interesting families of the shell kind | expelling water from the gill-chamber. 
is that of the cephalopods, or head-foot They generally have two large eyes, ear 


Tue Paper Navtivvs. Sy 
animals, so cailed because the “arms” or 
“feet” surround the mouth. In the class 
of the mollusks the cephalopods occupy 
the highest place, and include the cuttle- 


cavities, each containing an otolite; two 
jaws, and a fleshy, spinous tongue. The 
brain forms a ring encircling the cesoph- 
agus, seeming to indicate that its prin- 


fishes, nautili, argonauts, ammonites, all 
of which have a shell usually straight or 
curved, or coiled symmetrically. The 
nautili and argonauts only of surviving 
species have external shells. All have 
muscular arms or tentacles, and in some 





cipal office is to preside over the ali- 
mentive function. The gills are either 
two or four in number, placed in a cham- 
ber into which water is admitted by a slit, 
and from which it is expelled through a 
“siphon ” or funnel. 
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The argonaut is commonly called the 
“ paper nautilus,” from the fragile nature 
of the boat-like shell in which the argo- 
naut floats on the surface of tranquil seas. 
The shell is not chambered like that of 
the true nautilus, but has one spiral cavi- 
ty, into which the animal can retire and 
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be completely hidden. There is no muscu- 
lar attachment of this animal to the shell, 
which is said to be peculiar to the female, 
who uses it for incubation, as a nest. 
Several species are known. They have 
eight arms, two of which are expanded 
into broad membranous discs, which were 
formerly believed to be sails, and the 
other arms were regarded as oars; but, 
though the fable of their raising these 
membranes to catch the wind for propul- 
sion is given currency by the poets, it has 
long been known that the animal really 
propels itself by ejecting water from its 
funnel. When it desires it folds its arms 
retires within its sheil, and sinks to the 
bottom; or, if attacked, it may quit the 
shell, and sink without it. 





The argonaut shown in the engraving 
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is the female, and as seen in the water 
under favorable conditions excites much 
wonder in the new observer. The male 
is an insignificant little chap. It is said 
by the naturalist that the female, when 
she becomes lonely, takes up the little 
male for a ride in her ship, and when she 


| tires of his society, she pitches him over- 


board again, to shift for himself in the 
mighty deep. 

In the tropical seas and in the Med- 
iterranean, when the water is smooth 
and the weather fine, thousands of these 
creatures dot the vast expanse. The male 
argonaut has a worm-like body, resem- 
bling the arm of a cuttle-fish, and has no 
shell and no palmated arms, and is only 
about one-eighth the size of the female. 
According to Rang, the argonaut rises to 
the surface, shell upward, turning it down- 
ward when it floats upon the water; by 
withdrawing the six arms within the shell 
and placing the palmated ones on the out- 
side it can quickly sink, thus explaining 
why the animal is so rarely taken with 
its shell. 





TO SUCCEED AS 


M*® T. A. EDISON not long since 
had something to say in the Chrzs- 
tian Union about what was needed to 
make a man a successful inventor. Of 
course, he spoke from his own experience, 
and among other statements were these: 
“To succeed as an inventor,a young 
man must have a natural taste for me- 
chanical pursuits; though not necessarily 
so much of a taste as to amount to genius. 
It has been my experience that men who | 
have been successful in that line preferred, | 
in their early boyhood, to work in a little 
shop, always planning and contriving on | 
some mechanical device, and to do this 
to such an extent as to keep them away 
from their playfellows much of the time. 
“The inventor must have a good con- 
stitution, for, if he is successful, he will 
often have to work long hours at a stretch | 
without rest. I work with my assistants | 
during the night, commencing at seven | 





| that. 
| on one particular thing, and keeping it 


AN INVENTOR. 


o'clock at night and working till eight or 
nine the next morning. I do not find this 
wearing on my health; in fact, do not be- 
lieve that anything is wearing that you 
like. 

“There must be continuity of work. 
When you set out to do a certain thing 
never let anything disturb you from doing 
This power of putting the thought 


there for hours at a time, comes from 
practice, and it takes a long while to get 
in the habit. I remember, a long while 
ago, I could only think ten minutes on a 
given subject before something else would 
come to my mind. But, after long prac- 
tice, 1 can now keep my mind for hours 
on one topic without being distracted 
with thoughts of other matters. 

“The reason why so many so-called 
‘inventors’ fail is because they have not 
the power of analysis, and they are not 
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practical. For instance,a man will de- 
vise a machine for a certain object. He 
makes an enormously complicated affair 
and gets out his patent. After he has ob- 
tained his patent he finds there is no de- 
mand for such a thing; that is enough to 
kill him. And, if there is a demand for 
it, his want of practicability has made the 
machine so complicated that it can not 
be made acommercial success. The only 
test he can apply to himself when he is 
working, in order to see that he is on the 
right track, is common sense. Therefore, 
it would be well for him if he was not 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. It 
will be a help, instead of a hindrance, if 
he has had to knock around the world 
and earn his own living, for he will have 
a better knowledge of what people need, 
and will know that the world does not pay 
for anything unless it absolutely wants it. 

“ Another reason for failure is that in- 
ventors work well enough while every- 
thing goes smoothly, but give up when 
they get ‘stuck.’ That is just the time 
when one should not be discouraged ; at 
such a time the inventor should bring all 
his powers of patience and perseverance 
to bear on the matter in hand. 

“For the young man who has, as I said 
in the beginning, a natural taste for me- 
chanics, such a taste as amounts to any 
enthusiasm, the prospect for success as an 
inventor is good.” 


iid 


“GoopD ENOUGH FOR HOME.”—* Why 
do you put on that forlorn old dress?” 


——_.« © e—__ — 


asked Emily Manners of her cousin Lydia, 
one morning after she had spent the night 
at Lydia’s house. 

The dress in question was a spotted, 
faded, old summer silk, which only looked 
the more forlorn for its once fashionable 
trimmings, now crumpled and frayed. 

“Oh, anything is good enough for 
home!” said Lydia, hastily pinning on a 
soiled collar; and twisting up her hair in 
a ragged knot, she went down to break- 
fast. ; 

“Your hair is coming down,” said 
Emily. 

“Oh, never mind; it’s good enough for 
home,” said Lydia, carelessly. Lydia had 
been visiting at Emily’s home, and had 
always appeared in the prettiest of morn- 
ing dresses, and with neat hair, and dainty 
collars and cuffs; but now that she was 
back again among her brothers and sis- 
ters and with her parents, she seemed to 
think anything would answer, and went 
about untidy and in soiled finery. At 
her uncle’s she had been pleasant and 
polite, and had won golden opinions from 
all; but with her own family her manners 
were as careless as her dress; she seemed 
to think that courtesy and kindness were 
too expensive for home wear, and that 
anything was good enough for home. 

There are too many people who, like 
Lydia, seem to think that anything will 
do for home; whereas, effort to keep one- 
self neat, and to treat father, mother, sis- 
ter, brother, and servant kindly and 
| courteously, is as much a duty as to keep 
' from falsehood and stealing. 





DO YOU SPEAK THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH? 


OR an educational article, we present 
the JOURNAL’S young readers an ex- 
ercise in pronunciation. Some of our easi- 
est, most common words containing short 
0, the Italian a, or the third sound of xz, 
are constantly mispronounced even by 
quite well educated people. 
We often hear persons ask, “ What is 
the cost of this?” pronouncing the word 


| as if spelled “ cawst.” Often, tooy names 
like Laura are called “ Laury.” And nat- 
ure is spoken of as “ nachar.” 


THE STORY OF DEMENTED JENNIE. 
It was one of those soft, balmy days of 
February, in the Southland, that Ada and 
Laura Foster and their guest, Clara Cross, 





having discussed and extolled their morn- 
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ing rolls, coffee, and chocolate, decided to 
walk to the forest, along the creek, where 
the quay had been prolonged to give room 
for gentlemen’s yachts. 

Each took a basket to bring any fossil 
coral or moss they might gather. Ada 
and Laura bade their mamma good-bye, 
and all joyfully walked briskly across the 
bridge, along the way they had chosen. 
A queer raft of logs was drifting down 
the stream as they passed into the open 
country, and a swarm of moths was danc- 
ing in the sunlight. Clara Cross accosted 
the tiny creatures in her soft tones, say- 
ing, “ Poor moths, you have come to offer 
yourselves a sacrifice to Jack Frost, who 
will arrive at early lamp-light.” 

Soon acruel-faced youth driving a don- 
key appeared in view, but he did not dis- 
turb the coterie, he felt too much respect 
for the dog Asia, who calmly and decor- 
ously walked inthe van. They crossed the 
street near “old Aunt Jennie’s” house, 
trying carefully to pass without attracting 
her notice. Old Jennie is a monomaniac 
upon the subject of spirits, and talks con- 
stantly of ghouls and giaours, of spirit- 
birds whose eyries are in the clouds, and 
whose songs ring full to the inner sense, 
and of spirit-spiders who spin gossamer 
webs about the souls of men which pre- 
vent their reception of truth. 

But, near the forest, they chanced upon 
the aged tatterdemalion, scrupulously 
clean, with a cochineal-colored hood upon 
her tangled head, chanting to herself, 
“What is Hebe to me or [ to Hebe? 
Am [a giraffe oracamelopard? Am I not 
a Caucasian, come from Appalachian 
heights? Have I not trod Carthaginian 
sands and Asiatic shores? I have seen 
the Mandarin in his home, and the Byzan- 
tine halls have sheltered me. Why have 
I left those classic lands? Why forsaken 
even the ruins of the Athenzeum and the 


Coliseum? Then I dwelt in fair Bur- 


gundy; and, sweeping past the Eliza- 
bethan shores, and the maelstrom’s whirl- 
ing depths, past the glittering lamps of the 
Aurora Borealis, guided only by the Plei- 
ades I have come hither; wherefore? to 
what good?” 


v 





At this moment her caged mocking- 
bird broke forth into a wild and thrilling 
song. Sheltered by a clump of magnolias 
from her view, the trio watched silently 
the aged woman who listened with awe- 
stricken eyes to the joyful bird. When 
the last notes of the song trilled forth, 
she re-commenced her chant. “O thou 
genius who hast inspired a Mozart and a 
Mendelssohn, and that mightier Beetho- 
ven, pour into my longing soul some of 
thy wonderful art, that I may float off to 
some mission land to proclaim in song 
Gospel truths, without dogma or logar- 
ithmic creeds that foster only a frothy or 
frosty spiritual pride. 

“I should willingly teach those street 
boys, offsprings of evil, who huzza and 
hurrah at me along the quay. Willingly 
would I go into.the hospitals where brutal 
men with ruined health, the refuse of man- 
kind, are gathered. But no, poor Jennie’s 
rhubarb, fruits, and bouquets would meet 
only scoffing, and deeper wrong would be 
hers. For her the rural shade, whilst 
ruthless rumor whispers that pharmaceutic 
skill can not restore her shattered brain. 

“ Modern youths, forsaking hydropathy, 
practice allopathy, and prescribe colchi- 
cum and caoutchouc dissolved in cam- 
phene. Chlorine, too, is in great demand, 
and the whole race is becoming Epicure- 
an. The old species of mankind is ex- 
tinct, and by circuitous ways the race has 
reached the grand climacteric of bitter- 
ness. Great is Diana, and I am but a 
monad, docile and long-suffering. I do 
not improvise dogmatic tirades upon the 
duty of celibacy nor dolorous sonnets in 
doggerel rhythm to excite plebeian laugh- 
ter. I have left the haunts where our 
modern Philistines throng. I reject the 
dogmas of Puseyism, and desire not the 
apotheosis of Swedenborg.” 

At this moment the forlorn woman 
caught sight of the girls and the dog; 
walking quickly away, she muttered: 
“Why that canine in these peaceful 
shades? He may be docile—sometimes 
these hirsute creatures are; yet I will 
seek my verdure-shaded cottage, to dream 
upon the beautiful nature that surrounds 
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me. Here are means of culture. Far from 
the concourse of men, far from the horrid 
din of the costly display of modern life; 
far from strife for office and the jargon of 
political issues.” She passed out of hear- 
ing, and Laura, who had taken her note- 
book and jotted down the words of the 
monomaniac, drew a long sigh of relief as 
she exhibited the pages she had pencilled. 
“Pray tell me her history,” said Clara 
Cross. 

“I have always heard,” replied Ada, 
“that Jennie, in her youth, was engaged 
to marry a professor in the University, 
who was very persistent in teaching his 
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affanced the correct pronunciation of 

words. When dressed for the bridal she 

suddenly broke into ravings such as we 

have heard to-day. She is harmless, and 
, keeps house alone, guarded only by a par- 
_ rot who talks as absurdly asshe ; he always 
warns her of approaching footsteps, when 
she bars her doors, allowing only a few 
well-known women and girls ever to pass 
| her portal.” 

The little party quickly tossed their 
gathered moss into the baskets and went 
home. Laura embalmed Jennie’s story in 
a sonnet, but gave her manuscript to me. 

AMELIE V. PETIT, PH.M. 
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T is remarkable, that while the ancient 

Greeks held very imperfect views of 
freedom in the State, their notions regard- 
ing the duties of citizenship were of a 
high order. In the family, the children 
were taught and trained with reference 
to those duties, and from their earliest 
years were made to understand that they 
belonged to the State. Yet the Greek 
republics were not democracies in our 
sense of the term. They were aristocr@- 
cies resting on a very narrow basis of citi- 
zenship. In Athens only about 1 in 40 
had any right to vote, and in Sparta only 
700 of the whole population enjoyed this 
privilege. Yet every one knows how 
diligently Spartan and Athenian parents 
trained their boys for the duties of citi- 
zens, and with what grand and ennobling 
ideas of public service they inspired 
them. 

We have the true democratic idea of 
man’s equality with his fellow; with us 


every citizen is a sovereign, and the train- | 


ing of our children should distinctly and 
constantly aim to prepare them for the 
high responsibilities of freemen and sov- 
ereigns in a free State. The duties and 
rights of citizens should be instilled into 


their minds from their early boyhood, till | 


they were ready to take leave of the pa- 
rental roof to act in wider fields. 
Need any one be told that, strange and 


o 


GOOD CITIZENS. 


| inexcusable as it is, this kind of instruc- 
tion and training is rarely thought of in 
American families, and but slightly in our 
| schools? Is it not a most discreditable 
| and incongruous fact that our boys grow 
| up with scarcely an idea of the duties and 
responsibilities which are to rest upon 
them as citizens? Have we a totally dif- 
ferent race of mothers from that of the 
old Spartan matrons who charged their 
boys to return with their shields upon 
them, and who wrought into the texture 
of their souls the grand idea that they 
| belonged not to the fireside of home, but 
| to the camps and battle-fields of the 
|commonwealth? Why is it that so few 
| young men come forth from our homes 
| breathing the inspiration of heroic self- 
| consecration to the public welfare, or 
| even knowing with any clearness the re- 
lation they sustain to the country that 
| gave them birth or the institutions that 
| protect and bless them ? 

The radical defect is doubtless in family 
| education and training. The idea that 
boys are to be taught and qualified to 
|serve the community and uphold and 
| strengthen its institutions, seldom exerts 
‘any molding power in the midst of the 
sordid, selfish, and narrow conversations 
and plans of our average homes. The 
value of riches, the charms of beauty, the 
importance of getting on in the world, 
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and similar themes, are ever present, but | take office, draw salaries, wield influence 
not the thought that each one is a con-/| and power, but we do lack men who have 
stituent part of this great and noble | diligently studied and practiced the vir- 
country, having a part to perform, duties | tues, the wisdom, the enlarged public 
to discharge, responsibilities to sustain as | spirit, the devotion to the common weal, 
citizens, upon which the nation’s great- | and the ardent love of free institutions, 
ness, true growth, and glory depend. | which constitute the genuine American 
We have no lack of men willing to citizen. 
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THE LATE X. A. WILLARD. 


[* is appropriate to make some mention | known in American agriculture and dairy 
of the death of a gentleman so well | interests as Mr. Willard. This event oc 
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curred suddenly on the 26th of Oct., 1882, 
at his residence, Apple Hill Farm, near 
Little Falls, New York. He was born in 
Herkimer County, N. Y., in 1820, prepared 
himself for the practice of the law, which 
he entered in 1848, but about the year 
1850 abandoned it for farming, buying the 
farm which he conducted till his death. 
In 1855-6 he organized the Farmers’ Club 
of Little Falls, one of the first in the coun- 
try. As secretary of the club he published 
his first work, “Essays and Discussions 
in Agriculture,” in 1859, and in the same 
year wrote for the New York Agricultural 
Society a pamphlet on cheese dairying in 
Herkimer County. From 1858 to 1861 
he was editor of the Herkimer County 
Fournal, and from 1860 to 1862 canal col- 
lector at Little Falls. 
his work on the associated dairies of New 


In the latter year 


York was issued by the State Agricultural 
Society. From 1864 to 1868 he edited 
the agricultural department of the Utica 
Herald. 

In the organization of the American 
Dairymen’s Association he was one of the 
leading workers, and in 1866 he traveled 
extensively in England, Scotland, [reland, 
France, and Switzerland in the interest of 
the Association, to observe the various 
methods of dairying. The results of his 
investigations were published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
and produced great improvement in the 
manufacture of American cheese. In 1869 
he was employed by the Royal Agricult- 


ural Society of England to write on dairy 


matters, and in the same year he became 
editor of the dairy department of the 
Rural New- Yorker. In 1870 he organized 
the New York State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, of which he was President until he 
insisted on resigning. In 1871 he pub- 





lished “ Practical Dairy Husbandry,” and 
in 1876 he brought out his “ Practical 
Butter Book,” both of which works have 
become standard authorities. As an edi- 
tor and writer on agricultural topics Mr. 
Willard became most widely known. He 
was also much sought for as a speaker at 
agricultural clubs and fairs, and especially 
at dairy conventions. His summaries and 
analyses of the vast business of dairying 
in this and other countries, his views of 
the markets, and his accounts of his own 
and other men’s experiments have done 
a great deal to extend a knowledge of 
the best methods of dairying. He was a 
gentleman of refined and cordial manner, 
exhibiting at once the polish of education 
and the aptitude of practical experience. 
His writings are characteristic of the 
man, being marked by caution, accuracy 
and remarkable perspicuity of statement. 
In style they are ever genial and yet dig- 
nified in phraseology, and always ex- 
ceptionally accurate. 

As well shown by the portrait, Mr. Wil- 
lard was highly organized; his features 
were symmetrical and smoothly moulded; 
his brain much above average in the 
size and harmony of its proportions. The 
mental temperament predominated, his 
strong intellectual faculties ever disposing 
him to the avocations of the student, 
observer, and thinker. He was a rapid 
executant, promptly conceiving methods 
of action, promptly appreciating what was 
needful in a given situation, and thor- 
ough-going in every undertaking. Orig- 
inally endowed witha good vitalorganism 
his mental energy, nevertheless, tended 
to overdoing, and we think that his death 
was hastened several years by undue nerv- 
ous activity, which too soon had drained 
the resources of his nutritive system. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


A YEAR renew’d, the thought renews 
Of time’s perpetual! flight ; 

Beyond its bounds extends our views 
To regions out of sight. 


Time bears unnumbered myriads on, 
Nor leaves behind their trace ; 

And we shall go as they have gone, 
And others take our place. 





Time deals us hours and days to use, 
And notes how we improve ; 

But every day and hour we lose 
Is registex’d above. 


But time shall end, to cach how soon 
Before its tinal close ; 

Some rest at dawn, and some at noon, 
And some at eve repose. 


MORALITY AND HEALTH. 


he strive for perfect health should be 

the first duty of a Christian. An 
earnest writer in the A/pha says: “ Some 
one may demur at this and put a Christian 
character at the helm, but I maintain that 
we can not have the ées¢ Christian char- 
acter without good health. Again, you 
may revert to some sick friend of yours 
who is so resigned to her lot, so sweet, so 
gentle, so lovely on her sick-bed. You 
envy her her heavenly frame of mind; 
would almost be willing to be sick your- 
self for the sake of making the same ac- 
quisition. Ah! but it is not the suffering 
which makes your friend so lovely. It is 
because she has learned to be patient 
with it. I think in every case of confirm- 
ed invalidism, where this happy resigna- 
tion exists, could its developing process 
be shown it would be found that, previous 
to its attainment, the person had passed 
through a dark season of discontent, and 
perhaps fretfulness at the hard lot which 
only through strong effort was finally over- 
come. There is enough in the conflict- 
ing, stirring elements of the world to disci- 
pline the character if sickness nevercomes, 

“The notion is prevalent that sickness 
is sent as a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, but that is a very unphilosophical 
notion. Good health is the result of our 
obedience to God’s laws, and disease is 
the result of disobedience of God's laws. 
The following story is to the point: 

“* An honest deacon, living in , fre- 
quently held a discussion with a physician 
belonging to the same religious society— 





the deacon declaring that all pains and dis- 
eases were produced by the mysterious 
ways of Divine Providence, and the doc- 
tor as sturdily declaring that they were 
produced by mankind themselves, by 
violating the laws of health. One even- 
ing the deacon ate heartily of buck- 
wheat-cakes and sausages, and was seized 
during the night with a severe fit of colic. 
He sent for the doctor, who very prompt- 
ly refused to go, sending him word that 
if God thought proper to afflict him, 
providentially, with the colic, it was his 
duty to grin and bear it and not com- 
plain; at all events, he thought it was 
not his place to give medicine that would 
interfere with the operations of Provi- 
dence! In an hour or two the servant 
returned, declaring that his master could 
live only a short time if he did not obtain 
relief; and the physician, knowing that 
God's laws were just and inexorable, and 
that He would not suspend them to re- 
lieve a thousand deacons, thought his 
brother had been punished enough for 
his folly, and concluded to try the effect 
of alittle medicine. As he entered the 
room he saw, at a glance, the nature and 
cause of the difficulty, and giving hima 
small quantity of tartar emetic, he soon 
found relief. The worthy deacon learned 
from sad experience to recognize God's 
laws for man’s Physical as well as man's 
moral government.” 

“Do not let us make a pack-horse of 
Proyidence to carry blame that should 
rest on human shoulders.” 
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MAKING A NEW STOMACH. 


PROF. THEODOR BILLROTH AND HIS BOLD SURGERY. 


wo a few years the treatment of | cation of the surgeon’s knife to pathologi- 

diseases has made advances of con- | cal conditions of the digestive organs, 
siderable importance, not so much in the | which were until within two years re- 
matter of medication as in the introduc- | garded necessarily fatal or incurable. 
tion of new forms of surgical and me-| For instance, that dreaded evil, cancer 
chanical treatment. One of the most | of the stomach, has been shown to lie 
conspicuous of these advances isthe appli- | within the province of good surgery, 
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and a timely operation will be likely to 
afford the sufferer the much-ionged-for 
relief and cure. The cancerous growth 
usually forms near the pylorus, or lower 
opening of the stomach, and often affects 
also the duodenum, or intestine into which 
the pylorus opens, and its effect besides 
that of acute pain is the diminution of 
nutritive supply to the body, because of 
its serious interference with the process 
of assimilation. 

The surgeon to whom the credit must 
be awarded for first demonstrating that 
living human stomachs may be operated 
upon successfully for the removal of 
cancer is Theodor Billroth, of Vicnaa. 


Fig. 2.—A, main incision; P, separation of the duodenum ; P, S, the 
diseased part with Pylorus ; d, the duodenum ; M, the stomach ; c, 
the cesophagal entrance ; L, L, the first threads inserted. 


By an incision eleven centimetres in 
length he opened the abdomen of a per- 
son suffering from a morbid tumor, un- 
covered the stomach, and excised the de- 
ceased parts of the digestive pouch which 
were fourteen centimetres (about 5.5 
inches) long and twenty centimetres 
(nearly eight inches) in circumference. 
Prof. Gussenbauer had ten years before 
shown by experiments on animals that 
the stomach might be resected without 
special disadvantage to the act of di- 
gestion, and two years before Billroth’s 
operation, one of the most celebrated 
French surgeons, M. Péan, had under- 
taken a similar one, as had also Dr. 
Rydygier in Culm in 1880, but in both 
cases the result was fatal. 
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The first operation Dr. Billroth per- 
formed was on a woman forty-three 
years old, who for some time had been 
troubled with disturbances of the digest- 
ive organs and who ejected the greater 
portion of a meal half an hour or so 
after she had taken it; finally she could 
not take anything but sour milk into the 
stomach without experiencing great dis- 
tress. Her strength had become greatly 
reduced, and her debility and loss of flesh 
indicated the near collapse of the whole 
organism. The cause of all this was a 
cancer. 

In Fig. 2 we have an illustration of the 
method of the operation, according to 
the very interesting account 
given by Dr. Anton Woelfler, 
assistant physician of the 
Vienna surgical clinic, in 
“ Resections of the Carcino- 
matous Pylorus,’”’ published 
by W. Braumuller, 1881. 

The whole plate represents 
a diseased stomach, the af- 
fected portion lying between 
Dand S. Before beginning 
the operation the stomach 
was cleansed with warm water, 
about fourteen litres (about 
fifteen and one-half quarts) 
being used with the aid of a 
stomach pump. The opera- 
tion commenced with the in- 
cision, as already stated. From the stom- 
ach the part P L S was removed, the end, 
d, of the duodenum was then attached to 
the opening of the stomach, which was 
reduced mechanically by incision as 
shown in Fig. 3, and closed by sutures of 
carbolized silk threads (4, 4, Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3, a, 6, 4, ¢e). The result was a new 
and well-formed stomach. On the first 
day following the operation nothing but 
bits of ice were given to the patient to 
reduce the feverishness; on the second 
day she received sour milk, later sweet 
milk, and still later on cocoa, tea, wine, 
eggs, biscuit, and meat. In eight days 
the abdominal wound was quite healed 
ovet, and on the twenty-first day the 
patient discussed with a good appetite a 
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veal cutlet and the next day a beefsteak. 
On the twenty-third she left the hospital. 
In the course of the following weeks the 
general state of her health had greatly 
improved and she moved about as for- 
merly. 

Several other operations analogous to 
this, made later in the same clinic, ter- 
minated fatally for want of sufficient 
endurance or vital stamina on the part of 
the patients. Dr. Woelfler writes in ref- 
erence to the above related case, that three 
months after the operation the woman 
was enjoying an excellent appetite and 
able to digest any kind of food. Later 
we have since learned she was taken sick, 
probably because of too much confidence 
in her restoration and indiscreet habits 
of eating, and died; the cancerous 
malady showing itself as a constitutional 
affection. She, however, did not experi- 
ence as much pain as before, and her term 
of life had been prolonged by the operation 
and it had been conclusively shown that 
such deep surgical operations are justified 
as not directly endangering life, and that 
they can re-establish the normal functions 
of the organism. 

Professor Billroth, whose portrait ac- 
companies this brief account of a most 
wonderful accomplishment, was born 
April 26, 1829, at Bergen, on the island of 
Riigen. After having passed through a 
course of collegiate training, he studied 
medicine and surgery at different univer- 
sities and was appointed assistant to the 
celebrated Professor Langenbeck at Ber- 
lin, establishing himself there as Demon- 
strator in Surgery in 1856. The year 1859 
found him in the place of Professor of Sur- 
gery and Director of the Surgical Clinic at 
Zurich in Switzerland. In 1867 he was 
called to a professorship at the University 
of Vienna, where he is now and enjoying 
the reputation of one of the most bril- 





liant stars in European medical science. | 


Professor Billroth is not only great in the 
fieid of surgery, but he is also an active 
writer and teacher in microscopic anato- 
my and general pathology, and has done 
much to improve the hospital system. His 
work on general pathology and therapy, 
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which has run through many editions, 
contains in a series of fifty lectures a 
great deal of very interesting material for 
study. His “ Investigations of Traumatic 
Fever and Accidental Wounds,” Berlin, 
1861, and also his “Forms of Vegetation 
of the Coccobacteria Septica,” Berlin, 
1874, may well be considered as the 
pioneer announcements in literature of 
Lister's method of treating wounds. 


He was the editor of the collective work, 
“Surgical Clinic,” 1860-187, published 
in 1872; “Experiences in the Field of 
Practical Surgery,” in 1874; “ Surgical 
Letters from a Field Ambulance at Weis- 


Fig. 3.—a, b, the seam made between the duodenum, d 
and the stomach, M; b, e, seam on the stomach; P, 
new opening between stomach and duodenum, 


senburg and Mannheim,” and also of a 
voluminous manual of general and special 
surgery, published in co-operation with 
Professor Pitha at Vienna. Last year he 
published for the benefit of the Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross at Vienna his ex- 
cellent manual on nursing, the valuable 
contents of which as well as the easy and 
pleasant style in which it is written, 
make it of very superior value to society. 

The main principle which is distinctly 
set forth in all of Billroth’s books is that 
surgery can not be separated from the 
practical study of the internal and general 
processes of the human body, since disease 
of the external parts must always be re- 
lated to affections of the internal organs. 
The old Indian Sanscrit work, “Ayur 
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Veda,” (Life Knowledge), by Susrutas, | 


claims that true therapeutics is a study 
of the whole being, and compares the 
physician who lacks the knowledge of 
surgery to a bird without wings. The 


new medical schools are slowly returning 
to that old principle, and the energetic, 
progressive, and creative spirit of Profes- 
sor Billroth has contributed much toward 
that return. 





MASSAGE, OR HAND TREATMENT. 


A WRITER inthe Michigan Medical 

News epitomizes this method of 
treating some diseases in the following 
manner : 

“*Massage,’ from the Greek mrasso (I 
knead or handle), is a term now gener- 
ally actepted to signify a process of treat- 
ment usually applied with the hands, such 
as friction, kneading, manipulating, roll- 
ing, and percussing the external tissues of 
the body, cither with some curative or 
palliative object in view. Its application 
should in many instances be combined 
with passive, restive, or assistive move- 
ments, and these are often spoken of as 
the so-called Swedish movement cure. 
There is, however, an increasing tendency 
on the part of scientific men to have the 
word ‘massage’ embrace all the varied 
forms of manual therapeutics, for the 
reason that the word ‘cure,’ attached to 
any form of treatment whatsoever, can 
not always be applicable, inasmuch as 
there are many maladies that preclude 
the possibility of recovery and yet admit 
of amelioration. 

“According to the requirements of indi- 
vidual cases, massage may be of primary 
importance or of secondary importance, 
of no use at all, or even injurious. Con- 
cerning the extent of its usefulness, it 
may with safety be said that, at tolerably 
definite stages in one or more classes 
of affections in every special and general 
department in medicine, evidence can be 
found that it has proved either directly 
or indirectly beneficial, or led to recovery, 
sometimes when other means had been 
but slowly operative, or apparently had 
failed altogether. In view of these facts, 
it need hardly be said that those who 
would properly understand and apply 
massage should be familiar not only with 





the natural history of the maladies in 
which massage may be applied when left 
to themselves, but also with the course of 
these affections when treated in the usual 
approved methods, so that improvements 
or relapses may be referred to their prop- 
er causes. Moreover, they should know 
something about the methods of others 
who have any claim to respectability in 
their manner of applying massage, so as 
to compare them with their own. And 
yet all these qualifications may fail if the 
operator has not in addition abundance 
of time, patience, strength, and skill, ac- 
quired by long and intelligent experi- 
ence. 

“The subdivisions under which the va- 
rious procedures of massage have been de- 
scribed can all be grouped under four 
different heads, viz., friction, percussion, 
pressure, and movement. Malaxation, 
manipulation, deep rubbing, kneading, or 
massage, properly so called, is to be con- 
sidered as a combination of the last two. 
Each and all of these may be gentle, mod- 
erate, or vigorous, according to the re- 
quirements of the case and the physical 
qualities of the operators. Some general 
remarks here will save repetition: 1. All 
of the single or combined procedures 
should be begun moderately, gradualiy 
increased in force and frequency to their 
fullest extent desirable, and should end 
gradually as begun. 2. The greatest ex- 
tent of surface of the fingers and hands of 
the operator consistent with ease and effi- 
cacy of movement should be adapted to 
the surface worked upon, in order that no 
time be lost by working with the ends of 
the fingers or one portion of the hands 
when all the rest might be occupied. 3. 
The patient should be placed in as easy 
and comfortable a position as possible, in 
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a well-ventilated room, at a tempcrature 
of about 70° Fahr. 4. What constitutes 
the dose of massage is to be determined 
by the force and frequency of the manip- 
ulations and the length of time during 
which they are employed. A good ma- 
nipulator will do more in fifteen minutes 


than a poor one will in an hour, just as an | 


old mechanic, working deliberately, will 
accomplish more than an inexperienced 
one working furiously. Friction has been 
described as rectilinear, vertical, trans- 
verse or horizontal, and circular. It has 
been stated, and very properly, that rec- 
tilinear friction should always be used in 
an upward Girection, from the extremities 
to the trunk, so as to favor and not retard 
the venous and lymphatic currents. But 
a slight deviation from this method I 
have found to be more advantageous, 
for though in almost every case the 
upward stroke of the friction should be 
the stronger, yet the returning or down- 
ward movement may with benefit lightly 
graze the surface, imparting a soothing 
influence, without being so vigorous as to 
retard the circulation, and thus a saving 
of time and effort will be gained. The 
manner in which a carpenter uses his 
plane represents this forward and return 
movement very well. Transverse friction, 
or friction at right angles tothe long axis 
of a limb, is a very ungraceful and awk- 
ward procedure. It has been introduced 
on theoretical considerations alone, and 
may with safety be laid aside, for the 
method already spoken of, together with 
circular friction, will do all and a great 
deal more than rubbing crosswise on a 
limb can do.” 

As an illustration of massage applied, 
we quote an English physician, Dr. J. M. 
Granville, who states, as the result of long 
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experience and careful study of this sub- 
| ject, the following: 


| 
| 


“1, I have rarely failed, in a fairly large 
| number of cases, many of them of several 

years’ standing, to bring the cerebro-spi- 
| nal and sometimes directly, at others in 
| secondary circuits, the sympathetic gan- 
glia under control, by the application of 
my percuteur [instrument used in percus- 
sion], over, or in mechanical relation, 
through the adjacent tissues, with those 
ganglia. 2. I have in no instance failed 
to produce activity of the bowels, even in 
cases of previously obstinate constipa- 
tion; and in many instances I have suc- 
ceeded within a short period of restoring 
the periodic evacuation of their contents 
without recourse to drugs. This success 
alone places the method on a footing of 
value in daily practice. 3. I can now, as 
the result of my recent experiments, prop- 
agate the vibrations I produce along the 
trunks and into the branches of most of 
the principal nerves from centers of ori- 
gin, or call them into action reflexly 
through the different nerves connected 
with those centers. In limited paralysis, 
and even in circumscribed sclerosis, this 
percutcur is of the highest therapeutic pow- 
er. 4. Icannearly always arouse torpid cen- 
ters to action, and thus pave the way for 
their restoration to states of normal ac- 
tivity. Since it is physiologically certain 
that nutrition depends on exercise, and 
every part of the organism feels in pro- 
portion as it works healthily, it is a great 
thing to be able to act thus directly on 
the nerve-centers, which are the seat of 
energy. 5. I can subdue the exaggerated 
reflex irritability of revolting subordinate 
centers and replace them under the con- 
trol of the higher centers, even in cases 
of lateral sclerosis.” 








INDIGESTION 


"THE important relation of indigestion 


to many diseases which people suffer | 


is not sufficiently realized. Difficulty in 


breathing, occurring spontaneously, as on | 


slight exertion, may be caused by indi- 
gestion. Asthmatic paroxysms in those 


AND DISEASE. 


, disposed to such attacks are frequently 
brought on by the same cause. Many of 
those who suffer greatly from asthma 
may nearly or quite escape from attacks 
| of the disease by the adoption of a care- 
' fully regulated diet which shall insure 
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the complete digestion of the food. Per- 
sons who in vain have traveled from one 
end of the continent to the other, to find 
a place where they would be exempt from 
asthmatic attacks, have finally found re- 
lief at home by carefully regulating their 
diet. 

Indigestion causes alterations in the 
general nutrition of the body, which are 
manifested in various ways, among which 
are the following: Anzmia, ora depraved 
state of the blood, involving a defi- 
ciency of the red globules of the blood, 
and causing persons thus affected to be 
unnaturally pale, especially about the 
lips; decay of the teeth ; grayness of the 
hair; excessive liability to inflammation, 
from slight causes, of the mucous mem- 
branes, especially the eyes and throat; 
to which may be added, in cases of those 
predisposed to such affections, liability to 
gout and rheumatism, and affection of 
the lungs or kidneys. Consumption has 


frequently been regarded as due in many 
cases to long-continued derangement of 
the digestion, whereby the general nutri- 


tion of the system had become impaired. 
Premature grayness of the hair may fre- 
quently be due to indigestion, and if the 
indigestion is removed, and a_ healthy 
condition of the digestion brought about, 
the hair may, in some instances, become 
restored to its original color. It is much 
better to seek a restoration of color in 
this way than by using “hair restora- 
tives,” which injure the hair, and some- 
times poison the whole system. The 
alarming prevalence of the decay of teeth 
among our people, both old and young, 
is probably largely due to indigestion. 
The inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat, known as “clergy- 
man’s sore throat,” is a product of indi- 
gestion, and the removal of the cause by 
the adoption of a suitable dietary, exer- 
cise in the open air, and observance of 
the laws of health generally, will be the 
best treatment for it. 

Indigestion is the cause of various al- 
terations in the skin manifested by gen- 
eral coldness or chilliness, especially of 
the extremities, by changes in its color 
or texture, which may be earthy or sallow 
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in tint, or dry and coarse, and by various 
eruptions, among which are the well- 
known eczema, acne, impetigo, and nettle 
rash. Most of the cases of skin disease 
affecting children are best treated by at- 
tention to the diet, making the diet easily 
digestible, and sufficiently limited to in- 
sure complete digestion. 

The causes of indigestion may be due 
to the food or the condition of the stom- 
ach. The food may be defective in qual- 
ity. There may be excess or deficiency 
of the normal ingredients, saccharine, 
starchy, albuminous, or fatty, or some of 
the naturally indigestible materials which 
form a part of all food. The food may 
be introduced in an indigestible form on 
account of defects in the cooking of it, 
or imperfect mastication, or from its hav- 
ing undergone putrefaction or fermenta- 
tion, which arrests the functions of the 
stomach. Imperfect mastication of food 
is a very common cause of indigestion 
among Americans. A large part of our 
people eat in a hurry, and swallow their 
food before it has been thoroughly mas- 
ticated and mixed with the saliva of the 
mouth. Warm, new bread and pies are 
especially hurtful when hastily eaten. 
Eating too much is probably the most 
common of all causes of indigestion. 
The secretion of the gastric juice in the 
stomach seems to be proportioned to the 
amount of material required for the nour- 
ishment of the system. Food taken in 
excess of this amount acts as a foreign 
substance undergoing fermentation and 
putrefaction, and occasioning much dis- 
turbance in the system. 

Much may be done for the cure of in- 
digestion by eating very abstemiously of 
suitable food, thoroughly masticated, tak- 
ing exercise in the open air, breathing 
pure air, and observing the laws of health 
generally. The amount of food should 
be reduced until the quantity is reached 
which the stomach can digest without 
evincing any symptoms of indigestion. 
This amount may, in some cases, be 
found to be one-third or one-half of the 
quantity usually eaten by those suffering 
from indigestion. 

HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 





HOW THE BRAIN DOES REST. 


HOW THE BRAIN DVZS REST. 


E DITORS oF PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL:—In your January Number 
there appears an article from a corre- 
spondent, criticising the well-known fact 
of “ Brain-Sleep ”; and expressing some 
very remarkable ideas on Physiology. 

It is evident that our friend has some- 
thing to learn of that extremely interest- 
ing science, ‘/odern Physiology, or she 
would not attempt to discredit facts too 
well known to be in doubt. A perusal of 
Flint’s “ Text-Book,” or Michael Foster’s 
“Handbook” on the subject, would 
make the matter clear. 

Nothing is better settled than this, 
that every function of the body is carried 
on by the wearing out of tissue-cells ; that 
is, that each cell, say of the brain, has its 
own work to do, the production of nerve- 
force—thought, for example—and _ this 
work soon wears it out, the cell lasting, 
perhaps, only a few hours, after which it 
becomes senescent and feeble. From 
time to time, each in its turn, the aged 
cells die, are broken down, and carried 
out of the body by the sewerage mechan- 
ism, the excretions ; new cells growing up 
to take their places in the economy. 
While any organ is very active, these 
effete, moribund cells are apt to accumu- 
late faster than new cells can be produced ; 
hence when these senescent elements be- 
come sufficiently numerous, they tend to 
clog the wheels of life, and their presence 
is a hindrance to those cells which are 
capable of working. Functional activity, 
then, perforce slackens, the active cells 
becoming less numerous, we have what is 
known as “ weariness” or “ fatigue,” which 
is merely Nature’s call for all hands totake 
a “rest,” during which, the new cells re- 


place the old, and the body regains its | 
normal state. If we could do without rest, | 


our body would be an example of that old 
fallacy, “ perpetual motion.” 

Sleep may be defined as “the cessation 
of the functions and activity of the brain,” 
and all parts of the body share in this 
inactivity, directly or indirectly. The most 





exaggerated example of bodily and brain 
rest is “hibernation,” when for months 
the heart beats only a few times per hour, 
and breathing is almost imperceptible. 

In our nightly sleep, however, the 
changes are less, being merely due to 
exhaustion of the tissues generally, but 
especially those of the brain. The pulse 
and respiration are slower, and the inter- 
nal muscular tissues are more or less at 
rest, the voluntary muscles, as a rule, 
being entirely so. Secretion is almost 
nil, while all tissue changes, and the 
animal heat, are lessened, as might be 
expected. 

Experiments show that our brains are 
comparatively bloodless during sleep, that 
is, comparatively “dead” or “lifeless,” 
if you choose to say so. Our deepest 
sleep comes at the end of the first hour, 
showing that the brain activity takes a 
certain time to quiet down. 

During infancy, when the body has noth- 
ing todo but to grow, and the waste of 
the body is merely that due to the 
metabolic processes of nutrition, we ac- 
cordingly find life to be made up of eating 
and sleeping only. 

In adult years one-third of our time 
should be passed in sleep, while in old 
age, when repair is slow, more time is 
required for sleep, hence we find that 
many of the cases of extreme old age 
have been those where the later years of 
life were almost entirely passed in bed. 

During sleep, the kidneys excrete less 
uric and phosphoric acids, proving that 
nerve-tissue disintegration is lessened at 
that period. The converse is seen in 


| diseases of these organs, when the waste 


products accumulate in the blood, from 
their incapacity to throw them out. Un- 
der these circumstances, we have a mor- 
bid drowsiness, as if nature desires more 
sleep, so that, the general waste being 


| lessened, the kidneys may have more 


time to get rid of the “ back work ” which 
has accumulated for them to do. 
In cases of insanity, again, we see the 
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effect of too much blood on the brain; 
here the organ can not become bloodless 
enough to rest, so we have the familiar 
“insdmnia.” Alienists well know that 
one of the most favorable symptoms, in 
mania, is the gradually returning power 
to sleep. This “insomnia” also aids in 
keeping the insane so thin and ill-nour- 
ished as they notably are. 

In China, criminals are sometimes ex- 
ecuted by deprivation of sleep, dying in 
horrible suffering, with mania, in nineteen 
to twenty days. 

Let us remember that all the body takes 
its sleep, but some people find difficulty 
in seeing when the heart sleeps, as it 
beats on, day and night, during a long 
lifetime; still our hearts usually sleep 
longer than our brains. 

Experiments show that a heart averag- 
ing seventy beats per minute, takes ,45,, of 
asecond of time, from the beginning of 
one beat tothe beginning of the next one, 
and that of this ;4)75 second, about 44% 
second 1s passed in evtzre rest to the heart. 
Then .386 x 70=rest per minute, or 27.02 
seconds per minute ; 27.02 x So = rest per 
hour, or 27 minutes 1.2 seconds per hour, 





(1621.2 seconds); 1621.2 x 24—rest per 
day, or 38928.8 seconds per day are equal 
to 10 hours 48 minutes 28.8 seconds per 
day, and there are few people who sleep 
10 hours every day. 

The same is true of the lungs, where it 
can be similarly shown that their work 
does not take all their time, in fact less 
than half, viz., 28 minutes in an hour, and 
longer than the heart, and therefore still 
longer than the brain. The same is true 
of all the organs, which rest when not 
needed, having then only a drowsy, slow, 
vegetative life. 

These facts teach us that rest is as 
necessary as work, and that, ceterzs par- 
zhus, “as aman rests so does he work”; 
that is, good, sound sleep, and plenty of 
it, gives a man a new brain; too little 
rest leaves him withan old, effete brain, 
whose work is of similar quality. Amer- 
icans are too apt to dothis. We become 
gray ten years earlier than our English 
neighbors, live too fast, enjoy (?) poor 
health, and are prematurely exhausted, 
and sent to the grave through our own 
folly and carelessness. 

’ N. B. SIZER, M.D. 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS, No. 13. 


ANCIENT BREAD—WORK OF THE YEAST-PLANT—BILL OF FARE FOR FEBRUARY. 


OMER,in his poem describing the 
wanderings of Ulysses, makes allu- 

sion to bread as being “the strength of 
man.” The bread the ancient minstrel 
alludes to was of avery different character 
from the dainty, white production of the 
modern baker, for it was made of the 
coarse wheat or barley meal which the 
primitive mill of the early Eastern peoples 
turned out, and contained all the substan- 
tial nutriment of the grain, with probably 
all the bran, as the fine bolting-cloth of the 
nineteenth century grist-mill had scarcely 
its crude analogue at that early time. I 
am not sure that in Homer’s time the 
Greeks were acquainted with the use of 
leaven, although the Hebrews appear to 
have been makers of fermented bread far 





back in their history, even prior to the 
deluge. Tradition has it that two travel- 
ers into the far East learned the art of 
making leavened bread and brought it to 
Beeotia, whence it spread through Greece 
and westward. The scientific character of 
the fermenting process was not learned 
until about forty-five years ago, although 
two hundred years ago chemists recogniz- 
ed the rapid accumulation of the yeast 
globules into groups of three or four, but 
they had no idea that the ferment was due 
to the growth of living matter, a minute 
plant whose cells are but the one-twenty- 
five-hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
The growth of the yeast-plant is depend- 
ent upon the albuminous elements of the 
meal or flour, and consequently it repre- 
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sents a loss of essential or life-sustaining 
property in the meal proportioned to the 
extent of the fermentation. Permitted to 
go on, the result is putrefaction and the 
complete destruction of the meal; but 
arrested at the proper time by baking, the 
result is the spongy, acceptable loaf of 
bread produced by the skillful baker. It 
is in setting the gas-swollen mass in the 
oven to bake, at the right moment, which 
constitutes the chief difficulty in making 
leavened bread, and here we have one 
reason for the scarcity of successful bread- 
makers. The whiteness of bread is 
largely due to the fermenting process, as it 
destroys the gluten cells, which for the 
most part contain the albuminous con- 
stituents of wheat, and impart the yellow- 
ish tinge to good flour. The yeast-plant 
feeds upon the sugar of the cells, evolving 
while it grows carbonic acid and hydrogen, 
and these gases penetrating the dough in 
the effort to escape are caught among its 
particles and so expand the genera! mass. 
While the bread is in the oven the heat 
drives out these gases, which combine 
and form alcohol, the odor of which is 
evident enough in every bakery. It was 
estimated by Prof. Liebig, that in the 
bake-shops of Germany upward of twelve 
million gallons of alcohol were produced 
and lost annually. This alcohol itself is a 
proof that the use of yeast or leaven is 
destructive of a good part of the bread 
material, as its production is dependent 
upon the decomposition of the albumin- 
ous principles; and in full recognition of 
this fact some chemists have sought to 
supply the loss by inorganic compounds 
of phosphorus, soda, etc. 

Many of the JOURNAL readers know that 


most delicious rolls and biscuit can be | 


made without any ferment, and by a sim- 
ple procedure, which has been several 
times detailed in these columns; but so 
long as the professional baker holds sway 
in society and people want a mass of 
feathery substance, rivaling the snow in 
whiteness, the saccharomyces cerevisiae, 
or yeast-plant, will be employed and 


human tissues suffer deprivation of nor- | 


mal sustenance, 


BREAKFAST. 


Graham Porridge. Browned Potatoes. 
Boiled Eggs. 
Bread-Griddle-Cakes. White Bread. 
Stewed Fruit. Broma. 


DINNER. 


Tomato Soup. 

Boiled Codfish, Egg Sauce. Boiled Potatoes. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. Celery. 
Grzham Bread. White Bread. 
Fruit. Apple-Tapioca Pudding. 
Cambrie Tea or Cold Water. 


SUPPER. 
Gluten Gems. Graham Crackers. 
Apple Sauce. 


Angel Cake. Hot Water and Milk. 


GRAHAM PORRIDGE, 

Make it in a smooth iron pot. Have the water 
boiling briskly and slightly salted. Sift the 
Grgham flour into the water with the left hand, 
a stir with the right. When well mixed, place 
the pot on the back part of the stove, and let it 
simmer for about two hours, or until the mixt- 
ure is about the consistency of jelly. 


BROWNED POTATUES. 


Peel cold, boiled potatoes, and cut into neat 
slices one-fourth of an inch thick. Slightly oil 
a griddle or frying-pan, lay euch slice on it; 
cover closely until brown on one side, then turn 
and brown on the other; covering again to pre- 
vent them from becoming dry and hard. Meshed 
potatoes can be sliced and browned in the same 
manner. Serve warm. They are very palatable. 


BreEAD-GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


Save all the bits and crusts of bread, whether 
they are toasted or not, until you have a supply 
sufficient to make about one quart of crumbs. 
Pour enough of boiling water upon them to soak 
them thoroughly, and let them stand until per- 
fectly soft; then beat them until they separate 
into small particles ; mix with them four table- 
spoonfuls of flour; then add milk enough to 
make a thin batter, and one beaten egg. Mix well 
together, and bake in cakes, on a hot griddle. 


Broa. 


Take half a pint. of milk and one pint of water ; 
sct it on the stove to boil. Dissolve four tea- 
spoonfuls of broma in a half-cupful of boiling 
water, and stir it into the boiling milk and 
water. As soon as the mixture has boiled up 
remove from the stove. Sweeten to suit the 
: taste. 





Tomato Soup. 


Scald and peel good ripe tomatoes ; add a lit- 
' tle water, and stew them onc hour; then strain 
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them through a coarse sieve. Stir in a little 
flour previously dissolved in cold water, or 
toasted biscuit crumbs. Then boil five minutes, 
and serve. 

BorLep CopFisH. 

Lay the fish in cold water slightly salted 
for half an hour before cooking. Remove 
from the water, wipe dry ; then wrap in a clean 
linen cloth dredged with flour, and place it in 
the fish-kettle, with cold water enough to cover 
it. Sprinkle a little salt in the water. Let it 
boil briskly. A piece of cod weighing three 
pounds will be cooked in about twenty-five 
minutes from the time the water fairly boils. 


Eaa@ Sauce. 

1 Hard-boiled egg, cut in small pieces. 

2 Table-spoonfuls of butter. 

1 Heaping table-spoonful of flour. 

1 Beaten egg. 

1 Teu-cupful of milk. 

1 Tea-cupful of boiling water. 

Mix the flour and butter together, until iteis 
of the consistency of thick cream ; add the milk 
and beaten egg, then the boiled egg, and lastly 
the hot water. Boil about one minute, and 
serve. Chopped parsley can be added if liked, 
also another boiled egg. 


APPLE-TAPIOCA PUDDING, 

1 Tea-cupful of tapioca, 

6 Large apples. 

1 Tex-cupful of sugar. 

Wash the tapioca well and soak it overnight, 
in abundance of water (about one quart). In 
the morning put it in a farina-boiler and set on 
the stove, and heat until the tapioca is dissolved. 
Prepare the apples as for sauce, adding the 


| 





sugar; then place a layer of apples in a greased 
pudding-dish ; then a layer of the soft tapioca ; 
then apples; then tapioca. Place the pudding 
in a slow oven and bake two hours. Cover the 
dish to prevent the pudding from drying on 
the top. 

ANGEL CAKE. 

The whites of eleven eggs. 

14 Tumblers of powdered sugar. 

i Tumbler of flour. 

1 Tea-spoonful cream-tartar. 

1 - vanilla extract. 

Beat the eggs until very light; sift the flour 
three times, and then mix the cream-tartar with 
the flour, and sift for the fourth time. Mix the 
sugar with the whites of the eggs, and beat with 
the egg-beater. Now add the flour slowly and 
gently, stirring meanwhile; and Jastly, add the 
extract. Do not stop beating or stirring uutil 
ready to put in the pan (the stirring promotes 
lightness). Bake in a moderate oven, and when 
done, turn the pan upside down until it is cool; 
then loosen the edges. Do not grease the pan. 
Use medium-sized table-glasses or tumblers. 
Two persous are required to make the cake well, 
as the ingredients should be stirred constantly 
until it is ready for the oven. 


REMARKS. 
See Journa of Nov., 1882, for Boiied Eggs. 
iy - of Aug., Potatoes. 
“ 


“ 


“ “ee “ 


Baked 
Graham Bread. 
Gluten Gems. 
of July, ** Graham Crackers. 
of Jan., 1883, ‘“* White Bread. 
Sweet potatoes are baked in the same way as 
Irish potatoes, only a longer time is required. 
MIRA EATON, 


“ 


“ 


of May, 
“ 





NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Javanese Death Valicy a, 


Mytu.— Another romantic tradition has been 
refuted by Dr. Otto Kuntze’s discovery that 
the lethal capacities of Pakamaran, the re- 
nowned Javanese Death Valley, are as utter- 
ly fabulous as the Norwegian Kraaken or 
Richard of Gloucester’s hump. 


It is no} 


longer permitted to us to believe that the | 


effects of the subtle poison given off by the 


“ Deadly Upas Tree” have bestrewn that dis- | 


mal vale with countless carcasses of savage 
beasts, serpents, and birds, or that a certain 
death awaits any foolhardy traveller attempt- 
ing to cross it; for the eminent German ex- 


plorer has paid Pakamaran an exhaustive | 


visit, and reports it to be as healthy as any 
other part of the island. In the way of 
corpses, he did not see so much as a dead 
fly within its precincts. He describes it as a 
small circular depression in a gorge of the 
Dieng Mountains, about seven square metres 
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in size, and forlorn in vegetation. It is ap- 
proached by two footpaths, winding down- 
ward from the hills by which it is surrounded. 
By one of these paths Dr. Kuntze entered the 
Death Valley, despite the entreaties of his 
guides and servants, one of whom repeatedly 
strove to hold him back by force, and, having 
traversed Pakamaran in every direction, 
quitted it by the other path. The natives 
had assured him that he would find the valley 


| choked up by skeletons, as even the swiftest 


birds flying above it would drop down stone- 
dead, slain by its poisonous exhalations. In 
vain, however, did he look about for a single 
bone ; nor could he detect the least un- 
pleasant odor. Dr. Kuntze pronounces Pa- 
kamaran to be an imposture, the offspring of 
ignorance and superstition. Unable to dis- 
pute his sentence, we are bound, not alto- 
gether without regret, to relegate the death- 


| dealing vale to the limbo of exploded myths. 
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Jewish History in Pompeii.—An 
important painting has been found at Pom- 
peii, and placed in the Naples Museum 
among the Pompeian frescoes. It represents 
the Judgment of Solomon, and is the first 
picture on a sacred subject, the first frag- 
meat either of Judaism or Christianity, that 
has been discovered in the buried cities. The 
picture is five feet six inches long, and nine- 
teen inches in height, and is surrounded by 
a black line about one inch in width. The 
scene is laid upon a terrace in front of a house 
adorned with creeping plants, and shaded 
with a white awning. Ona dais (represented 
as being about four feet high) sits the king, 
holding a sceptre, and robed in white. On 
each side of him sits a councilor, and behind 
them six soldiers under arms, The king is 
represented as leaning over the front of the 
dais toward a woman in a green robe, who 
kneels before him with disheveled hair and 
outstretched hands. Inthe center of the court 
is a three-legged table, like a butcher’s block, 
upon which lies an infant, who is held in a 
recumbent position, in spite of his struggles, 
by a woman wearing aturban. A soldier in 
armor, and wearing a helmet with a long red 
plume, holds the legs of the infant, and is 
about to cleave it in two with his falchion. 
A group of spectators complete the picture, 
which contains in all nineteen figures, The 
drawing is poor, but the colors are particu- 
larly bright, and the preservation is excellent. 
As a work of art, it is below the average 
Pompeian standard, but it is full of spirit, 
and drawn with great freedom. The bodies 
of the figures are dwarfed, and their heads, 
out of all proportion, large. 


“Pinching in” for Fruitfalness. 
—A practical gardener makes the following 
statement: 

‘*Last year, as a test of a frequent practice 
among growers of melons and squashes, I 
pinched the ends of the long, main shoots of 
melons, squashes, and cucumbers, and left 
some to run at their own will. One squash 
plant sent out a single stem, reaching more 
than forty feet, but did not bear any fruit. 
Another plant was pinched until it formed a 
compact mass of intermingling side shoots 
eight feet square, and it bore sixteen 
squashes. The present year, a muskmelon 
plant thus pinched in, covers the space al- 
lotted to it, and it has set twenty-three speci- 
mens of fruit. The pinching causes many 
lateral branches, which latter produce the 
female or fertile blossoms, while the main 
vine produces only the male blossoms. The 
difference in favor of the yield of an acre of 
melons treated by the pinching process may 
easily amount to Ioo barrels.” 


Sewing Machines in Germany.— 
Germany is producing sewing machines more 
cheaply than any other country on the globe, 
and these machines are provided with all the 
modern improvements, such as loose pulley, 
automatic bobbin winder, shuttle ejector, 
tension, liberator, etc.; while most of the 
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old American companies refuse to introduce 
those essential improvements on their ma- 
chines. In consequence of this fact, German 
machines are very often preferred. For in- 
stance, the Wheeler & Wilson machines still 
have the bobbin winder on the stand under 
the table. For this reason some dealers do 
not want them. German machines of the 
Singer pattern are sold in Berlin at from $10 
to $12 wholesale, complete with all the im- 
provements. A Berlin correspondent of the 
American Sewing Machine Fournal says that 
the only way to introduce American machines 
in Germany is for American manufacturers 
to ‘‘ branch out” as the Singer Company has 
done. The only competitor who has made 
himself felt by the German manufacturers is 
the general agent of this company, whose 
success is attributed to their method of dis- 
posing of machines in a way to create a de- 
mand among consumers, thus compelling 
local dealers to supply them, The general 
prices for machines in this country are en- 
tirely too high, and should be reduced, so 
that the public and not agents will have the 
most benefit. 


St. Jacob’s Oil.—According to Dr. 
Squibb the very much advertised, and high 
testimonialized thing is a feeble and badly 
made aconite liniment, consisting mainly of 
water, ether, alcohol, turpentine, and a small 
proportion of aconite, with red coloring mat- 
ter. Its whole function is to make money 
for the enterprising merchants who own it, 
and in this it is by no means a delusion and 
a snare. 


To Prevent House Plants from 
FREEZING.—Those who have window plants 
can not always keep the temperature of the 
room sufficiently high at night to make sure 
that no harm will come to them by frost. On 
severe nights it is well to cover them at night, 
either with a sheet or with newspapers. It is 
not difficult to arrange a covering by the use 
of strings and sticks to hold the papers up 
above the plants. A canopy of this kind 
will prevent the radiation of heat from the 
pots and the plants, and be of great service. 
A small kerosene lamp witha chimney placed 
under the plant-stand is a good protection 
also. Inacollection of plants some will be 
much more severely injured by freezing than 
ethers; but nearly all, if not too much ex- 
posed, will soon recover, unless suddenly 
warmed, When the plants are found to be 
frozen, make the change to a higher temper- 
ature very gradual. Remove them to a room 
where the air is but a few degrees above 
freezing, or if this can not be done, warm up 
the room where they are very gradually. In 
moving frozen plants it must be done with 
care, as in their frozen state they may be 
readily injured. Sometimes the newer shoots 
will fail to recover, while the leaves of the 
older wood will resume their natural con- 
dition. When this occurs all those parts that 
fail to recover should be removed—cutting 
back with a sharp knife to a sound portion of 





the stem. 
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A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 
O** of the most distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the human mind is its 
capacity for development, and, conse- 
quently, for improvement. In every con- 
dition, be it that of the wild and filthy New 
Zealander, or the childish and lazy Bush- 
man, or the fierce Sioux, or the ignorant 
Esquimau, or the cultivated German, 
man exhibits susceptibility to training 
and education, and power of advance- 
ment to higher degrees of intellectual 
and moral expansion. In civilized coun- 
tries, to be sure, he shows the most un- 
equivocal evidence of the greatness of his 
mental faculties by the sway he wields 
over nature, and by the readiness with 
which those faculties respond to well-de- 
vised methods of culture. In some in- 
stances the capabilities of the human 
intellect have been so grandly illustrated 
by occasional achievements in literature 
and art and science, that the question is 
naturally prompted, Is there any limit to 
human development? Is not man de- 
signed to reach a stage of ultimate per- 

fection in this world or the next ? 
We think that men are sent into this 
world to prepare for a higher and purer 
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| state in another, and that preparation is 


made chiefly through the cultivation of 
the higher faculties—those of the moral 
and intellectual—upon whose develop- 
ment the realization of any degree of true 
happiness in this life is dependent. Ad- 
| mit this, and what then? Does a survey 
of civilized man to-day indicate that the 
great majority are pursuing a course of 
life conducive to their mental elevation ? 
In other words, are the different callings 
of men so prosecuted and their daily hab- 
its so ordered, that they advance from 
day to day in thought, feeling, aspiration, 
and purpose ? 

The masses of society are employed in 
manual labor. From seven o'clock in the 
morning until five, six, or seven in the 
evening the factory, the shop, the work- 
house, the mine, absorb their strength, 
and then we find them using their even- 
ing leisure, not in exercises of profit to 
mind and body, but rather in foolish 
games or practices wasteful of their earn- 
ings and destructive to both physical and 
mental integrity. The majority of those 
whose pursuits are “ professional,” and 
who are favored in having at their com- 
mand the time and means for self-culture, 
are also found making use of their spare 
hours in ways detrimental rather than 
beneficial, indulging their inclinations to 
ease, the demand of an abnormal appe- 
tite, or the desires of unregulated social 
feelings. 

Such, in brief, is the “ situation ” which 
society at large presents, and its contem- 
plation, with eyes which have been cleared 
of prejudice and the petty selfishnesses of 
sensuous life, leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the masses do not understand 
human nature, have but narrow views of 





the purpose of life, and labor and strive 
| vainly through weary years, or waste gold- 
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en opportunities and 
discontent and failure. 


that the human organization is so con- | 


stituted that improvement and elevation 


are necessarily rare, and happiness the | 


property of a very few elect persons. 
No; we believe that God is kind, benefi- 
cent to man, and that he has endowed 
him with faculties and powers sufficient 
for the attainment of high and noble ends, 
not as an isolated individual, but as a 
class and asarule. The great Teacher of 
human perfection urged those who heard 
him not to labor for things which perish, 
but for that which endures eternally ; not 
for animal gratifications, which in the end 
clog, weaken, and destroy, but for the en- 
joyment of the spirit; 2. ¢., the develop- 
ment and expansion of the moral nat- 
ure, by which man is rendered brighter, 
stronger, and more efficient in the true 
work of life. 

There are wrongs in the distribution 
of the physical means of comfort and 
happiness which we should gladly see 
righted, but we know that man is himself 
to blame for the distribution. There are 
some who suffer who should be glad; 
there are some who bask in the glow of 
luxury and excess who have no fitness 
for prosperity and can not appreciate it ; 
but after all, as Sismondi puts it, “ Suffer- 
ing is the surest means of making us 
truthful to ourselves.” And the great 
heathen philosopher, Aristotle, discerned 
excellent lessons contained in adversity, 
for its contemplation led him to remark : 
“Suffering becomes beautiful when any 
one bears great calamities with cheer- 
fulness, not through insensibility, but 
More than 
two thousand years later our Longfellow 


through greatness of mind.” 


echoed the same principle in the couplet, 


SUCCESS 


compass their own 


It can not ,be | 
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** Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 

Religion and philosophy agree in the 
precept that existence on earth is given 
to men as a season of training and devel- 
opment; and this purpose is furthered 
by such an arrangement of our affairs 
that the moral and intellectual faculties 
shall predominate in their administration. 
Absorption in business may result in a 
man’s financial prosperity, but with the 
getting of his wealth he is likely to get 
also a one-sided, selfish mental growth, 
and instead of an improved man we have 
a deteriorated, spoiled one, who is an 
obstacle to the true advancement of so- 
ciety. A shrewd observer has said: “ In 
point of fact, artisans, merchants, and 
professional men in general, know as 
much, or often more, of moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical science, of religion and 
its practical power, and are purer in spirit, 
more Christian in temper and disposition 
at eighteen than at sixty.” Granting this 
to be true in a large proportion of cases, 
what is the reason for it, if it consist not 
in the lack of proper culture, especially of 
the moral faculties? How many a man, 
after pursuing the rugged channels of 
material enterprise for a lifetime, has 
mournfully owned that his wealth gave 
him no true contentment; that the flow- 
ers of delight he thought to secure with 
moncy, turned to ashes when he stretched 
out his hand to take them! Too late he 
owned that the blessings of peace and 
harmony and love could not be purchased 
by gold ; that the mere indulgence of the 
physical senses does not minister to hap- 
piness— 

‘* True happiness ne'er entered at an eye ; 
True happiness resides in things unseen.” 


No; the physical nature must not be 
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permitted to get uppermost if we would 


attain “our being’s end and aim”; we 
must live in the upper story of our mental 
organism, so far as motive and purpose 
are concerned, and keep ever in subjec- 
tion those forces and impulses which 
enable us to put our design into practical 
operation. Our sympathies should be 
kept fresh and active, our self-respect 
and sense of duty should be ever alert 
and delicate, and our hopefulness should 
We should be trustful and 
yet circumspect ; we should be watchful 


be steady. 


and yet courageous. 


IS THE DRUNKARD UNFIT? 


AN English savant with the name of 

W. Mathieu Williams has _ been 
discussing the temperance question, or 
rather the intemperance question, in-a 
manner which puts it in a decidedly 
novel light. He belongs to the school of 
Evolution, and accepts the doctrine of 
the “survival of the fittest,” considering 
the prevalence of alcoholic indulgence to 
be a practical illustration of the truth of 
that doctrine. The survival of the drunk- 
ard, he claims, “is purely prejudicial to 
the present interests and future progress 
of the race,” and the sooner he kills him- 
self off, the better, because the great mul- 
titude of his class are low in mental con- 
stitution, gross and brutal in tastes and 
habits, and their disappearance makes 
room for the temperate and deserving, 
whose lives are valuable to themselves 
and their fellows, and who promote civili- 
zation by their thought and work. How- 
ever flattering this view may seem to the 
sober portion of society, it will not by any 
means please the large drinking part to 
be designated as a sort of modern repre- 


| sentation of the primeval savage—not- 
_ withstanding the showings of criminal 
statistics; to which, however, very few 
drinkers pay any regard. We think that 
Mr. Williams’ position is more unique 
than logical, but we should not on that 
account object to its having a pretty wide 
exploitation, so that alcoholic drinkers of 
all classes may know what one scientific 
gentleman coolly thinks of them. We 
apprehend that many would protest to 
being regarded in any scheme of philos- 
ophy as merely the automatic agents of a 
so-called law of existence, especially as 
under that law they would be regarded as 
unfit to live, yet possibly the preaching 
of such a notion would be found helpful 
toward the reclamation of not a few who 
should feel stimulated by its announce- 
ment to assert their humanity as possess- 
ing faculties of self-preservation superior 
to mere physical influence, and the ability 
to help themselves and others toward a 
higher level of intellectual and social ac- 
tion. 


PUCK ON TOBACCO-USING. 


N a neighboring avenue within a rifle 

shot of our sanctum, there stands a 
well-carved figure of that little elf, Puck, 
whose roguish characteristics Shakespeare 
has immortalized in the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The little fellow in this 
“modern instance” is employed by a 
dealer in the various forms of tobacco so 
commonly used by the multitude, as a 
sign or advertisement, but we have no- 
ticed when passing that way certain pe- 
culiarities of gesture and expression in 
him which intimate a repugnance to the 
business for which he has been set out as 
an enticement; for instance, while his at- 





titude at first glance is not unlike that of 
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the gentleman of dark complexion you will 
mect farther down town at the entrance 
of a store whose low front is hung with 
superannuated clothing, replete with 
blandishment and assurances of most lib- 
eral treatment if you will but walk inside 
and “deal,” yet to the close observer the 
smile on his half-parted lips wears a cyn- 
ical, half-sneering curvature, and while 
one hand offers to the passer-by a coun- 
terfeit bundle of the Virginia leaf, the 
other contains a pencil, and at his side 
hangs an artist’s portfolio, on which is in- 
scribed the significant legend: “ What 
fools these mortals be.” We wonder how 
many who enter that shop catch a glimpse 
of the little elf’s commentary on their 
action? We wonder, too, at the audacity 
of the shop-keeper in flinging such a gibe 
in the faces of his patrons! to write each 
down a veritable Dogberry, even an ass! 
. + 

VITAL STATISTICS AND PIF.—While 
scanning the columns of a morning 
newspaper lately, our eyes were ar- 
rested by two paragraphs, one relating 
to the births and deaths in New York City 
during the past year, and the other con- 
cerning the pie business of the City. In 
the first it was reported that the births 
numbered 24,767, the deaths 37,928, show- 
ing a remarkable if not astounding excess 
in the latter of 13,161. In the second, 
which we found on another page of the 
newspaper, it was stated that the con- 
sumption of pies in the city of New York 
was something colossal, quite beyond the 
conception of any person who had not 
investigated the subject, and as a single 
illustration in evidence the words of one 
manufacturer were quoted, viz. :—‘“ Our 
present rate of consumption of flour alone 
is 6,860 pounds daily, representing at a 
rough estimate 25,000 pies. Our daily 
receipts are about $1,500. We employ 


150 persons, and our weekly wages Dill | 


amounts to $2,400,” 
Whether this wonderful appetite of our 
citizens for cheap pies bears a relation to 


THE TYPE-WRITER. 
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their low birth-rate and high mortality 
we are not presumptuous enough to assert, 
but we are inclined to suspect that 
“there's something in it.” 
hilo 
THE TYPE-WRITER. 

|= magic little instrument, a few 

years ago, was regarded as a toy or 
a luxury for the select few. It was not 
then dreamed by the general public that 
it would ever become, like other “ modern 
improvements,” the sewing-machine, for 
instance, a world-wide necessity. Now that 
the enterprising manufacturers, Messrs. 
Remington, ‘and the wide-awake firm, 
Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
the sole agents, 281 and 283 Broadway, 
New York, have done so much to im- 
prove the type-writer, and to introduce 
it through all civilized countries, it has 
come to be looked upon as indispensable 
to those who have much writing to be 
done. The shorthand writer, when seek- 
ing a situation, is asked if he or she can 
operate the type-writer, and no better 
recommendation is offered than an ac- 
quaintance with and expertness in the 
use of the type-writer. 

The speed of type-writing is about three 
times greater than ordinary penmanship ; 
it is readable by a child, occupies not 
more than half the paper, and, in bulky 
parcels, costs but half as much in the 
mail. We have use for three constantly, 
and ten years’ experience with them 
makes them seem imperatively essential 
to us. All our written descriptions of 
character are copied on the type-writer ; 
nearly all our business letters are given, 
and much of our editorial work is done, by 
dictation to reporters, by whom the tran- 
scription is done on the type-writer. Nor 
are business men, editors, and scientists 
the only users of this wonderful time-saver 
and nerve-protector; not a few ministers 
compose their sermons upon it, and thus 
save themselves from two-thirds of the 
drudgery and brain feverishness incident 
to the slow, painful, and plodding method 
of ordinary chirography. To a minister 
or editor a type-writer is worth two 
months’ vacation, or a trip to Europe an- 
nually. 
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€ o Our Correspondents, 


QuesTions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuirY Fait vo RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the shects 
together. Sheets about ““Commercial note’' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. Peopledon't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN: 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 

ersonal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH. — Quesézon: 





Does climate have much effect, generally, upon | 


the health, even of invalids, where the laws of 
health are observed ? 


Answer; Climate does exert an important in- | 


fluence upon the health. For instance, one who 
is accustomed to a warm climate suffers to some 
extent, no matter what may be his mode of life, 
when his residence is changed to a cold region. 
The European goes to Africa and finds that, not- 
withstanding the most vigorous and enduring 
constitution, the tropical sun and the miasm of 
the marshes are dangerous to his health. Of 
course, one who is conversant with hygienic 
principles, and exercises them in his every-day 
experience, can bear changes of climate better 
than one who lives carelessly, and can hope to 
pass successfully through that transitional period 
called “ acclimatization.” 


| 
| 


Nearly every State of the Union has its “ para- 
dise,”’ so it is difficult to say which is the most 
conducive to longevity. We have seen statistics 
which would make it exceedingly difficult for us 
to conclude whether in the West or South or in 
the Middle States, the best climatic conditions 
prevail. In some parts of California, it is said, 
the people never die ; there are very aged ones 
in Florida, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Missouri. One may go into the 
savannas of Mississippi and Louisiana and tind 
some very old people. Even amid surroundings 
which defy all hygienic law, people may be 
found who have lived beyond the average span 
of life. Constitution, then, is the first element 
in longevity, hygienic conditions the next. 


EARACHE.—L. D. W.—The treatment 
of earache depends entirely upon its cause, It 
may be due to functional trouble, like indiges- 





| It may be due to nervous disease. 


tion, liver derangement, splenic disorder, ete. 
We could 
not advise without knowing the cause. 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FAceE.—J. B. M 
—In most cases the cutaneous eruptions which 
people suffer from are due to their irregular 
habits, especially habits of eating. They use 
such articles of food as tend to disturb the 
digestion and induce a torpid condition of the 
liver, and throw the system into 2 morbid state 
generally. As a consequence, the excretory 
ducts become filled up with morbific matter, 
and the skin indicates the deranged state by the 
eruptions, a large class of which is called acne. 


KEEP A CLOSED MOUTH IN SLEEP.— 
H.—You must exercise your will for the purpose. 
It is difficult, of course, to overcome a habit of 
sleeping with the mouth open, but perseverance 
will accomplish it. We know this ourselves by 


| experience, having inherited the tendency to 
| sleep with lips asunder, 


Now the opening of 
our mouth during sleep awakens us. If you 
can not do it in any other way, get a piece o! 
sticking-plaster and fasten the lips together until 
they get accustomed to close acquaintance. 


IMPEACHMENT.—W. S. M.—Yes, Mr. 
Johnson was impeached, but after a protracted 
| Senatorial trial the charge was not sustained. 


[Several Answers must be deferred to our next 
| Number.] 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 
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SELF-ESTEEM.—L£dttor of the JOURNAL: 
Permit me to say a few words relative to the 
article on ‘* Self-esteem,’’ in the December Num- 
ber of the JourNaL. The author of that article 
thinks that “Self-esteem” is not the proper 
term for designating the organ of the brain as- 
signed to that faculty, and suggests a change of 
the name. He says: ‘‘I should like to substi- 
tute control for ‘esteem,’ so that it would stand 
Self-control. Perhaps I may be mistaken in my 
understanding of this faculty, but as I view it, 
‘Self-control’ would have been more applicable, 
and would more forcibly represent the peculiar 
property of this faculty or power of the brain.”’ 
Although Self-esteem may not be the most sig- 
nificant name that could be given, yet I think 
it better than ‘Self-control.” ‘‘Control,” as 
here used, meaning restraint, power, authority, 
or government may defive the nature of this 
faculty to a limited extent, but I think the very 
essence of it is excluded, which is Appreciation 
of Self. Self-esteem or Self-regard is an innate 
faculty of the mind, and every one who has a 
due endowment of this faculty must be con- 
scious of the mental state imparted by it. Also, 
it is recognized by God, as in the command, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ It is univer- 
sally a most powerful sentiment,and when large- 
ly developed and unrestrained by other faculties, 
leads to much incongruity of character. 

Self-esteem is designed to impart dignity, self- 
respect, self-reliance, and independence of char- 
acter, and I agree with Mr. Noyes that it gives 
the power to use all the other faculties to the 
best advantage, and also that B having less in- 
tellect, but more Self-esteem than A, may be the 
superior man. 

It seems to me that self-control, like egotism 
or dignity, is only an attribute of the faculty of 
Self-esteem, or perhaps the product of a combi- 
nation of faculties, and not in itself a primitive 
element of mind. 

Yours truly, 

Chepachet, R. I. 


“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Science or HEALTH pursues the even tenor of its 
way, always freighted with timely and sensible 
articles on almost all subjects that relate to mind 
and body. No difference whether you believe in 
phrenology or not, you will always find an 
amount of valuable information and practical 
suggestions worth your money, and its articles 
will always be found in the line of sound morals 
and practical religion. '—Christian Standard. 


JESSE B. MOWRY. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Marta AppLey, a lady who died recently 
in Morristown, New Jersey, is said to have been 
nearly 105 years old. 


Tue Hon. Josiah Quincey, who has been for 
more than half a century one of the most promi- 
nent figures in business, social, and political cir- 
cles in Boston, died at his residence in Wollas- 
ton in December last, at the age of nearly eighty- 
three years. 


Dr. H. D. Scumipt is another American who 
differs from Prof. Koch, of Berlin, that tubercu- 
losis is due to a living organism, or the bacillus. 
Dr. Schmidt is a careful microscopist, and claims 
to demonstrate that the bacilli of Dr. Koch are 
simply fatty crystals. 


GAMBETTA, the eminent French politician, dfea 
about midnight on the 31st of December, from 
blood-poisoning, the result of an accident which 
occurred some time before. Thus has closed a 
most remarkable career. He was an ardent Re- 
publican, with the greatest of expectation for 
the future of France, and that country will miss 
the stimulus of his restless energy. 


Tue head of Jefferson, on the ten-cent post- 
age-stamp, is from a statue by Hiram Powers ; 
that of Jackson, on the two-cent stamp, is also 
from a bust by Powers; Franklin, on the one- 
cent stamp in blue, is after a profile bust by Ru- 
bricht ; Hamilton, on the thirty-cent stamp in 
black, is after the Cerrachi bust; and Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry, on the ninety-cent 
stump, is after Walcott’s statue. 


WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Ir evil be said of thee, and it is true, correct it ; 
if it be a lie, laugh at it. 

GREATER than men is man, and he is the great- 
est of men who most faithfully lives for man. 


WHEN a man has not a good reason for doing 
a thing, he has one good reason for letting it 
alone, 


Tue power of a man’s virtue should not be 
measured by his special efforts, but by his ordi- 
nary doing.— Pascal. 


IF as much care were taken to perpetuate a 
race of fine men as is done to prevent the mixt- 
ure of ignoble blood in horses and dogs, the 
genealogy of every one would be written on his 





face and displayed in his manners,— Voltaire. 
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Tae grand old Book of God still stands; and 
this old earth, the more its leaves are turned 
over and pondered, the more it will sustain and 
illustrate the Sacred Word.—Prof. Dana, 


ALL my experience of the world teaches me 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
safe side and just side of a question is the gen- 
erous and merciful side.— Mrs. Jameson. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“ Patrick, were you a minor when you landed 
in America?” asked the naturalization officer. 
“No, your honor; I was a bricklayer.” 


¢#‘I say, Jenkins, can you tell a young tender 
chicken from an old tough one?” ‘Of course 
Ican.” ‘ Well, how?” “By the teeth.” “By 
the teeth! Chickens have no teeth.” ‘‘ No, but 
I have.” 


A MAN took his seat in the barber’s chair ; he 
asked the barber if he had the same razor he had 
used two days before. Being answered affirma- 
tively, the patient man said: “Then give me 
choloroform!” 


A coop old Quaker lady, after listening to the 
extravagant yarn of a person, as long as her 
patience would allow, said to him: ‘Friend, 
what a pity it is a sin to lic, when it seems so 
necessary to thy happiness.” 


A youne fellow asked another at a ball if his 
girl was there. “Yes,” said he. ‘*Do you see 
that girl dressed in pink?” ‘* What, that splen- 
did woman with such magnificent eyes? You 
don’t say so. How lucky youare!” “ Just so. 
Of course lam. Well, my girl is the next one 
to her.” 


An Irishman took a Yankee friend to church 
with him on Christmas day. The music was 
magnificent and the decorations gorgeous. On 
their way out of the church he askcd the Yan- 
kee how he liked it. “* Why, it beats the devil!” 
said the down-easter. ‘‘ That's the intintion,” 
dryly remarked the gentleman from Tipperary. 


“Do you mix anything with your candies?”’ 
he asked, as he Jaid his money down and picked 
up the package of gum-drops. ‘* Well—ahem— 
a little glucose perhaps.”’ ‘Anything else?” 
“Perhaps a little clay.” ‘Any chalk?” ‘Only 
a very little—not enough to speak of.” “It is of 
no interest to me, you know,” continued the 
stranger ; “ but I was wondering why you didn’t 
have your candies made at a regular brick-yard, 
of the regular material, and have something you 
could warrant to your customers.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. lt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing Jrom the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 
By Ignatius Donnelly. Illustrated. 12mo, 
p. 496. Published by Harper & Brothers, 

New York. 

The author has made use of an old topic, one 
whose romautic and legendary associations in 
themselves could furnish much material for 
conjecture and speculation. He has chosen it, 
however, not as the point d’appui or vantage 
ground of a novel or a poem, but for the pur- 
pose of serious, logical discussion; with the 
view to formulating a definite theory. He at- 
tempts, as indicated in the opening of the work, 
to demonstrate the proposition, “that there 
once existed in the Atlantic Ocean, opposite the 
mouth of the Mediterranean Sea, a large island, 
which was the remnant of an Atlantic continent, 
and known to the aucient world as Atlantis; 
that Plato’s description of this island is veritable 
history ’’; that Atlantis was the seat of man’s 
growth from barbarism to civilization, and there 
he became great and powerful, and sent colo- 
nies, with its learning in art and industry, east 
and west; was, in fine, the true antediluvian 
world, the Garden of Eden, and the situs of an- 
cient Greek and Oriental myths, and of much 
that is related in the Old Norse legends, end it 
finally was overwhelmed in a terrible convul- 
sion, a few only of the inhabitants escaping to 
carry the tidings of the catastrophe. 

Mr. Donnelly exhibits a deal of ingenuity and 
patience in working out his purpose, and the 
mass of data which he has brought to bear is 
certainly very persuasive. But whether a reader 
is convinced or not by the author’s argument, 
he is sure to be interested by the style and gen- 
eral matter of the book, and to rise from its 
perusal with not a little archeological and eth- 
nological information. 

Starting with the narrative of Critias as writ- 
ten by Plato, he appeals to geology ; to voleanic 
phenomena ; to the testimory of vegetation ; to 
the Bible account of the deluge, and to the 
diluvian traditions of nations, savage and civil- 
ized; to the architectural remains of ancient 
people in both hemispheres ; to racial similari- 
tiés, and even to cranial analogies; citing the 
habits of ancient Europeans and Americans with 
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respect to compressing the head in infancy. He 


| books has the practical end in view of stemming 


shows some ingenuity in the attempt to reconcile | the tide of vice and building up a better condi- 


the Mosaic account of the Garden of Eden with | 
his theory that it existed in Atlantis, but we | 


suspect that the scholars who have been at such 
paius to trace out the locality in Chaldea, or at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, will not be easily 
induced to give up their impressions. 

The references to Ancient America, with their 
numerous illustrations of Peruvian, Central 
American, and Mississippi relics and movu- 
ments, are specially interesting. He who is 
fond of studying the art and learning of ancient 
times, will find the volume a very agreeable com- 
pilation of some of their better features. 
LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

Laws of Life, Hygiene, and a Gencral Outline 

of Diseases Peculiar to Females, ete. With 

77 illustrations. By H. 8. Cunningham, C.M., 

M.D. 12mo, pp. 425. Price, $2.00. George 

F. Borst & Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

In this neatly printed volume we have an addi- 
tion to the list of manuals for the home and pri- 
vate treatment of sickness and accidents. The 
author claims such practical efficacy for his 
methods that ‘‘to those residing at a great dis- 
tance from a physician this book will be invalu- 
able, as it will teach how to relieve the sick, save 
time and trouble, and possibly the expense of a 
medical practitioner.” This is a consummation 
which we devoutly wish could be found indeed 
in a treatise on family medicine, but we do not 
expect its realization until society shall have be- 
come instructed in the principles of physiology 
and hygiene, and perhaps—as may be added— 
in the little practical necessity there is for using 
the compounds of the chemists. Dr. Cunning- 
ham says many things that are sensible, espee” 
ially with regard to measures for preventing 
illness. He would have the young grow up to 
maturity and become healthy and useful men 
and women, but he appears to us to be a little 
vver-sanguine in his capability to show how this 
can be done. A broad field is covered by the 
book ; we have something of magnetism, psy- 
chology, phrenology, physiology, anatomy, hy- 
giene, materia medica, therapeutics, and other 
departments incidental to medicine. And to 
touch upon such subjects in a single volume of 
average duodecimo size, an author could not 
be expected to go into much detail. 


THE GOLDEN Horw;; or, Fatal Exchange. 
By Rev. Joel Wakeman, D.D., Author of 
“The Way to Jesus,” ** Uncle Buel, and His 
Friends,” ete. 12mo, pp. 457. Price, $1.50. 
Published by 8. J. Buck, Son & Co., Lewis- 
burgh, Pa. 

A carefully written sketch of life, the incidents 
of which find common enough analogies in the 
every-day experience of American society. Dr. 
Wakeman is an earnest lavorer in behalf of social 
refurm, and what he has written in the way of 





tion among men. He gives ‘‘ The Golden Horn” 
to the public in the hope that it may “arrest the 


| attention of the young men of our country who 


are so liable by their social habits to be drawn 
into the great maelstrom of intemperance.” 
There is no want of vivid coloring to the book, 
but the author does not over-draw the picture 
of the terrible work of alcohol as it is done di- 
rectly under our eyes. His portrait of the farmer 
who turned tavern-keeper is a powerful dcline- 
ation. 


THE SYSTEM OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
By Asa Mahan, D D., LL.D., Author of * The 
Science of Intellectual Philosophy,’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 286. Published by 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Mahan has bee» known so many years as 
prominent in American education, and for spee- 
ial studies in the laws of thought and language, 
that a new volume with his name on the title- 
page is a sufficient warrant of its good quality. 
Having experience as an instructor in the upper 
walks of scholastic life, he is appreciative of the 
practical needs of the student, and his aim in the 
preparation of this book, as in others of bis pub- 
lication, is to furnish substantial help toward 
the acquirement of sound information. It is 
true cnough that the treatises in mental! philoso- 
phy generally used in our schools and colleges 
are too elaborate and extensive for the youthful 
mind, and the majority of them are made up of 
the repetition of time-worn propositions and per- 
sonal speculations thereupon. Dr. Mahan would 
reduce the whole subject to a compact form, so 
as to enable the student to grasp its principles 
and apply them intell'gently; and he is terse 
and direct in statement, with a tendency to dog- 
matism, which is a natural outcome of his long 
experience as a teacher, and the head of a most 
useful Western college. He adheres to the old 
subdivision of the mental functions—intellect, 
sensibilities, and will—and makes out a good 
case, as the lawyers say, on such a basis. 

We must, however, admit in some cases his 
assumptions of personal conviction to be led to 
his conclusions ; we must accept his appeals to 
common-sense as a faithful guide, although it 
sometimes is the case that such “common-sense” 
is but another designation of the writer’s per- 
sonal consciousness, which may differ in quality 
and degree from that of another, and as a con- 
sequence be productive of a line of impression 
quite divergent. 


Pussy WILLOw, and Other Child Songs. 
Words by Henriette Cushing. Illustrations by 
Gertrude Clement. Music by 8. E. Farrar, 
Illuminated Covers. Price $2. New York: 
White & Stokes. 

A very pretty book for children this certainly 
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is, and decidedly superior to the old-fashioned 
toy-books which are scattered so plentifully over 
the retail book-seller’s tables in the holiday 
season. With the assistance of an elder sister 
or brother, or if mamma can spare a few mo- 
ments from household duty, to play the simple 
music set to the verses, the little poems can be 
made very charming to little ones. The designs 
are generally well drawn and expressive, the 
coloring well done, the subjects being of the 
kind which please children. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A DecenniAL Review, connected with the an- 
nual report of the President of Union College. 
This appears to be a frank expression of the af- 
fairs financial and other of the old Schenectady 
institution. Now that its difficulties have been 
adjusted, as we are informed, and the President 
has been sustained by a vote of the trustees, we 
ean account his detail of management as worthy 
of our confidence. We believe most heartily in 
some of the sentiments which he makes in this 
“Review,” that healthy educational enterprises 
need substantial encowment for their indepen- 
dent and successful perpetuation, and progress 
in any direction of desirable knowledge is al- 
ways hampered or retarded when there is a lack 
of means, or permanent provision. We infer 
from the spirit of the report that the President 
is a progressive man, but associated with a board 
iargely made up of gentlemen of the old fogy, 
if not narrow, class. 


A Gorpe To CoLtopio-Ercuine. By Benja- 
min Hartley. This is a description of a simple 
and inexpensive method of duplicating sketches 
and studies made by artists and amateurs. Full 
practical details of the method are given, so 
that those who know nothing about photography 
will be able to carry it into effect. Illustrations 
of the process, showing various effects, are fur- 
nished. Published by the Industrial Publica- 
tion Company of New York City. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE MORGAN Park 
MILITARY ACADEMY, near Chicago, IIl., for the 
academical year commencing Sept. 12. Capt. 
E. N. Kirk Talcott, principal. 

Tue AmerIcaAN KINDERGARTEN and other 
Papers. Price, 25 cents. Published by the 
American Kindergarten Society, New York. 
Describes the nature of Kindergarten teaching 
and its development in this country. 

Drvorce. By Margaret Lee. Price, 20 cents, 
paper. New York: John W. Lovell Co. The 


the head of the first chapter: “ Beyond is all 
abyss.”’ It is written in a rather high-toned 
style, yet is a very fair presentation of life as we 
find it in the better class of our own society. 


| nected with a work of faith. 
spirit of the work is indicated by the motto at | 





Divorce is so very common a thing among Amer- 
icans that we suppose a book of this kind will 
find numerous readers. 

Tue Homivetic MONTHLY (Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls) for January, contains ten sermons 
Among the preachers are Dr. Charles F. Deems, 
Dr. Talmage, Spurgeon, the younger; the late 
Dean Stanley, and Dr. Joseph Parker. There are 
two valuable articles on the making of sermons ; 
Henry Langsdell, D.D., describes “* A Week’s 
Preparation of a Sermon,’’ and Dr. Howard Cros- 
by’s “Light on Important Texts,’”? and the 
*“Homiletic Studies in the Book of Hebrews,” 
by Mr. Hughes, will be of much service to read- 
ers of the monthly. ‘‘ The Sermonic Criticism” 
is fresh and instructive. ‘‘ Preachers Exchang- 
ing Views” contains a number of well-selected 
letters on the practical side of ministerial work. 


Tue Porctar Science Monruaty for January 
supplies a good table of contents, its more 
noteworthy titles being, “‘The Great Comet of 
1882,” “Scientific Philanthropy,” ‘‘ Bodily De- 
formities in Girlhood,” ‘Curiosities of Super- 
stition,” ‘‘ The Influence of Education on Obser- 
vation,” “ Scientific Farming at Rothamsted,” 
“Sketch of Professor Henry Draper,”’ with a 
portrait. We like the tone of “Scientific Phi- 
lanthropy,” and believe, with the writer, that 
pauperism can only be controlled by a well- 
formulated system based upon practical data, 
that the promiscuous, heedless charity of the 
day is but increasing the evils of mendicity and 
crime, 


CURRENT FALLACIES ABOUT VACCINATION. A 
letter to Dr. W. B. Carpenter, by P. A. Taylor, 
M.P. This comes from E. W. Allen, of London. 
The anti-vaccinationists are earnest people ; they 
are distributing very broadly pamphlets of this 
kind. 

Tae ConsTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT MANUAL. 
Contains argument, appeal, petitions, forms of 
constitution, catechism, and general directions 
for organized work and constitutional prohibi- 
tion, by J. Ellen Foster, Superintendent of the 
department of legislation of the W. N. C. T. U. 
A practical and suggestive book ; contains a full 
argument, and reasons for the amendment by 
States and the National Government, and an- 
swers to popular objections. Price, 25 cents, 
paper. J. N. Stearns, publishing agent, New 
York, 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL Report of the Con- 
sumptives’ Home, and other institutions con- 
By Charles Cullis, 
M.D. An account of the operations of a char- 
itable institution of considerable extent, which 
is dependent upon the support of the benevo- 
lent, Price, 25 cents. Willard Tract Reposito- 
ry, Boston and New York. 
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CLOSING 


OPENING REMARKS BY NELSON SIZER. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The time has arrived, friends of the class of 
*82, to bring our pleasant relations as teachers 
and pupils to a close. We suppose you have, 
in respect to this glad, hoped-for, yet dreaded 
hour, mingled emotions. When the student 
thinks of entering upon a course of study, noth- 
ing is to him so full of hope as the thought of 
the completion of it—and yet when the day 
comes that he must close his tuition, and go out 
into the world with his knowledge, he feels, I 
fancy, not unlike the young man who has been 
hoping for the morning that counts him twenty- 
one years of age, with anxiety and almost with 
impatience—but when the clock strikes the hour 
of his majority, he feels like Atlas, as if the 
world were on his shoulders, and he wishes he 
could shrink back into the juvenile estate again. 
Now we suppose that you come to this hour 
with anxious pleasure—and yet there is a regret 
mingled with your joy. 

So faras I know, everything has gone smoothly 
during your sojourn with us, and I will say here 
and now, that I never have had relations with 
a class that cost me so little nerve-wear as this. 


EXERCISES OF THE SESSION 


OF 


Perhaps it was because we have a few of the old 
students here who have gone over the course 
and know how to “coach” the rest and save 
them from impatience. 

It is customary for us on this occasion to say 
something, although we have been speaking a 
good deal to you for the last six weeks. I believe 
this is my eighty-fifth appearance before you as 
a speaker, and yet there are many things [ would 
be glad to say to you—and one last thing, for 
fear I shall forget it when I come to spesk 
again—what you need now is not theory, that 
we have given you without measure with a 
hearty fullness of purpose to teach you every 
principle on which character-reading by Phre- 
nology depends. What you want now is prac- 
tice, constant contact with all sorts of cases. 

You will make practical phrenologists in pro- 
portion as you devote yourselves with aptitude 
to the study of the practical part. You can not 
make a machine that will read character. One 
might as well undertake to paint a portrait from 
measurement of face, or by estimated quantity 
of paint. To be sure, the portrait must embody 
the measurement, just as the judgment of char- 
acter embodies the size of the organs, but the 
shading, and expression, and artistic finish come 


1882. 
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only by care, and practice, and skill. The best 
of art and the best of music can not be measured 
by the square foot, nor bought by the yard, it is 
valuable for the sow that is in it. So in Phre- 
nology, you must learn to be practical, and bring 
into use with facility and skill the knowledge 
you have already acquired. 

It is customary, I have said, for those who have 
been your teachers to say a few words of cheer 
in this last hour, and we also invite the students 
to give expression to any thought or feeling they 
may have. Sometimes we have some gems in 
the way of little speeches, that do us a great 
deal of good to read over when the authors have 
gone away, perhaps a thousand miles, to a field 
of work. 

We invite Mrs. Wells, first, to give us any 
views she may desire to communicate. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. WELLS. 


MEMBERS OF THE CLAss oF 1882: By your 
presence here you give evidence of a desire to 
learn, and not only to learn for its own sake, 
but a desire for information respecting the work- 
ing of mind—teally the highest knowledge—such 
as can be usefully applied in every calling and 
in every study. . 

Some persons apply themselves to study for 
the sake of an education, imbibing knowledge 
as a sponge does the liquid in which it is 
plunged, and with as little purpose or choice in 
selecting. I believe all of you have a purpose 
in view in your pursuit of Phrenology, as applied 
to mind and character, and I congratulate you 
on your selection, and wish you success in mak- 
ing useful to yourselves and others, the lessons 
you have learned here. 

Having no secrets to be withheld from you, 
and no motive for so doing if there were any, 
we have endeavored to teach you all we could (in 
the limited term) of the science and its art, and 
you are now to pursue your studies by a practi- 
eal application of what has been learned here. 
We have told you of Phrenology ; its history, 
philosophy ; its ups and downs, trials and tri- 
umphs, obstacles and their overecomings ; its sad 
and its funny aspects, for we wish you to feel 
interested in the cause, and identified with us in 
its elevation and progress. Bear the burdens it 
brings, remembering that your predecessors are 
acquainted with the same rugged road. 

While Spurzheim was in America he 80 en- 
deared himself, personally, to those with whom 
he came in contact, that he was thereby enabled 
to place Phrenology far in advance of the position 
it had previously held, and, sincerely mourned 
und honored, as he was by all, he may have done 
more for it by his death than he could had his 
life Leen prolonged. 


Be you all Spurzheims. Appropriate the man- 
tle falling from the risen teacher ; be lovable and 
gentlemanly, as he was, willing to teach, always 
letting fall the good und appropriate words. 

And now the semi-centennial mi'e-post of 
Spurzheim’s death has past, but his works have 
followed him. Although he has left us he is 
with us, and has left enough for us all to do, 
Yea, even though you do not go into the field 
to teach and,lecture, you can be teaching the 
A, B, C’s of Phrenology in the every-day walks 
of life, therefore do what you can, and without 
having to ask whether or not you are recognized 
as having done tbis or that. The world will be 
all the more ready to give credit if you work for 
the achievement of an object rather than for 
applause. 

Work for the cause and you will then have the 
consciousness at the last, as well as all along 
your career, of having been “ good and faithful,” 
which consciousness will be a source of joy to 
you, 

Now we must say to you, Fare ye well, in the 
hope to hear often of and from you, and believ- 
ing that though separated physically, we are not 
disunited spiritually. 


ADDRESS BY MR. DRAYTON. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is always with 
some feeling of regret that [ answer the call to 
say a few words upon an occasion like this. I 
could express many reasons for that feeling of 
regret; one of the most obvious is, that the 
time hus passed so rapidly since our first mect- 
ing several weeks ago when I joined in weleom- 
ing you here—! ean scarcely realize the fact that 
the closing, or ‘‘commencement” day has come. 
And with you it is perhaps the same. No doubt 
you have been deeply irterested in the work 
while with us, and earnest work makes time fly. 
I take it that the rapid passage of time is a good 
indication that one’s industry is not only of an 
active, earnest, and absorbing sort, but that it is 
also of a useful varicty. 

I think it not altogether judicious as we 
have been acting in the capacity of teachers, to 
oceupy much time now; it is your Commence- 
ment, and you know that the college professor 
during the exercises of Commencement sits in 
silence and listens to the students—it is the stu- 
dent’s time to talk, to “ talk back,”’ if you will. 

My honorable colleague who has addressed 
you so many times, and been with you here so 
often, has learned all about you, has read you 
through and through, and knows just what to 
expect. I stund here in a somewhat diffident 
and timid train of feeling, scarcely knowing 
what to expect from you—and I must beg you 
to be exceedingly gentle in your attempt to 
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“talk back” to me. He is, that worthy col- 
league of mine, a man who has ability to express 
a good deal of physical emotion at times, and I 
am afraid that you have gathered from what you 
have seen of me, that I am not profoundly 
versed in that direction ; but I would intimate 
to you that there is a certain Biblical expression 
that might prove true—if you should attempt to 
use us roughly in the talking back—that “ A lit- 
tle one can chase a thousand.” 

But, gentlemen, this is a great subject, this sci- 
ence of the mind. 1 often find myself standing 
a little apart, as it were, from it, contemplating 
it with awe, with a sense of presumption that I, 
a mere student of life, should attempt to deal 
with it in that practical way of the relation of a 
teacher of its principles. There are some who 
are inclined to sneer, in saying to us, ‘* Who are 
you that dare to treat with so extensive a sub- 
ject as mind, you can at the best know but little 
of it?”? We answer: ‘‘ We may know but little 
of it, but may we not learn more, and is it not 
our duty to impart to others what we may know 
of it, especially when we have the experience of 
nearly a century to prove that a little knowledge 
of so important a matter will have a beneficial 
effect ?’’ The great philosophers who brought 
the science of mind to a practical shape by their 
skillful classification of the powers and faculties 
of the mind have instructed us, and we are but 
the reflectors of their wisdom. 

The comet is a great object in the heavens; its 
train of fiery atoms spreads ufar, covering hun- 
dreds of millions of miles in the infinitude of 
Space. It is a vast object, and a most puzzling 
one; but it has a nucleus, in itself comparatively 
small and simple, and that can be studied by the 
telescope of the astronomer, and thus many of 
the characteristics of the celestial visitor can be 
learned. So all great subjects have simple funda- 
mental principles ; every great scientific subject 
starts from a comparatively small basis, and this 
may be learned, the principles may be explored, 
and become a key to unlock seeming mysteries. 
So, too, with this Phrenology of ours, I do not 
say that it deals with the all of mind, but it has 
classified in a scientific fashion the principles of 
mind ; it has reduced to an available shape the 
grand science of humanity, and you can learn— 
any man of average intellectual capacity can 
learn—these principles, and, within his sphere, 
apply them for his own benetit, and the beneiit 
of others. 

There is an old story told of Michael Angelo, 
that when in the dim light of his studio he la- 
bored at the biock, he often wore a lamp on his 
forehead uttached to his artist’s cap. The object 
of placing the candle there was that its direct 
rays should be reflected upon the object of his 
chisel, so that no shadow should intervene. Now 
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he little moral that I wish to draw from this in- 

cident of history is, that in the application of 
the truths of mental science, what you have 
learned, you should not stand in the way of 
their direct radiation ; that in your observation 
of others where you find it necessary to explain 
and delineate mind, you should not allow your- 
selves, your personal feclings, or motives, or 
prejudices, or partialitics to interfere with, or 
in any way obscure your work. Cast yourselves 
aside ; let the lamp of Phrenology burn brightly ; 
speak from its revelations ; Phrenology has as 
much of personal application as it has of appli- 
eation to cthers—and you will, of course, in 
your earnest endeavor to promote the welfare 
of others, help yourselves. The work of Phre- 
nology is largely self-improvement, and in the 
improvement of self, and in the understanding 
of self which accompanies that improvement, 
you will learn more and more of the character 
of your fellows, and so will be better able to ad- 
dress and impress others, 


ADDRESS BY MR. SIZER. 


My friends, I have not one word that seems to 
me necessary to be said. Yet when I think who 
we are, what the occasion of our meeting, what 
we have been studying, what we are laboring to 
do, what we hope to accomplish; and when I 
think of the manner in which we are to work, 
what its rewards, what its hopes, its trials and 
its: triumphs, I incline to inquire where on the 
face of this earth can be found a field more rich 
in all that should inspire the nobility of human 
nature, and make a man forget the things that 
are past, and press forward to those that are be- 
fore? When { think of what other men do, use- 
ful though it be, and are proud in the accom- 
plishment of it, I think we have a professional 
standing not second to any. 

There are men who are proud of being jewel- 
ers ; they use fine taste and talent, and produce 
excellent results, but you could put into a coal- 
eart on the 3ist of December everything they 
have touched, or thought of in the way of busi- 
ness for the last twelve months; and if twelve 
months after he were to seek for the work he has 
done, for one piece of it, he would find that, like 
‘*the tail of the comet,” it was scattered through 
immensity. ‘ 

Leta man make that excellent article, the shoe ; 
let him seek to clothe the human body, and we 
prize it when it is well done, necessary, of course, 
and it is a noble work to do well any of these 
useful things. When we rise a grade higher in 
the seale, and find men ministering to the aches 
and pains of human bodivs, a leg is broken and 
the surgeon puts it in shape and sets the man 
walking, we call it a noble thing, but it relates 
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to the physical part of him. When the teacher la- 
bors to train the young idea to think, we find him 
rising a grade higher to the range of the human 
intellect, but that is not the topmost round of 
the human ladder ; the emotions that make men 
immortal, and make them desire immortality, 
are more than mere intellect. Chemistry can ex- 
cite all there is of a man’s intellect, All the other 
natural sciences may absorb all of a man’s intel- 
lectual ability, but the moment you rise in the 
scale and touch the faculties that hope and fear, 
that love and sacrifice, that aspire and believe 
(the faculties that really make the man), you have 
reached the rarest stone that glitters in the gal- 
axy of life, then you have something above shoe- 
making, and clothes-making, and bone-setting ; 
you have risen above chemistry ; you have as- 
cended to the great field where God’s breath 
gives life to the soul, and makes us feel that we 
are not born to die, that we are of that which 
doth not perish. Friends, when you come to 
teach human minds; when you come to mould 
character and fit it for a higher life, and give it 
aspiration which the world can not satisfy, you 
have struck the key-note of the highest anthem 
that man will ever reach this side of the grave; 
you are teaching the best there is in life, the best 
there is on earth ; you are doing the best of work 
that man can do this side heaven; and conse- 
quently, then, Isay: ‘* Whois sufficient for these 
things?” Any man is sufficient to anything 
which he aspires to do that belongs within the 
scope of human nature todo. We can work at 
it, even though we follow afar off, for we are on 
the right track, we have the right inspiration. 
When I look at the worthies whose physiogno- 
mies are presented in these casts before us, I 
think of their struggles in the dark, their trials 
and their success ; I think of the wonderful leg- 
acy which Gall and Spurzheim have given to the 
world; [ think then of their worthy coadjutors and 
followers, those who entered the field after the 
captains had fallen in the work, and I feel proud 
to follow after them, though afar off. I feel in- 
spired by the very presence of their image, and 
it may not be amiss to say that probably the spirit 
of the departed dwells among us with sympa- 
thetic tenderness, as in their life they brooded 
over the work which we are trying to accomplish 
by following in their footsteps. It may not be 
amiss to suppose that we are instructed by those 
who are departed, as guardian angels are said to 
do by those who are seeking to do the truth. 
Mrs. Wells and [ have been acquainted with all 
the great phrenologists except the organizers of 
it—Caldwell, Combe, Horace Mann, the Fow- 
lers, Mr. Wells, on whose brow is now placed for 
this occasion the laurel, not greener and fresher 
than his memory is to us, worthily wearing it as 
he sought in life to wear the imperishable laurel 
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of Benevolence, ‘Charity for all, malice toward 
none.” 

When we look at our painted illustrations, they 
seem dry perhaps; but when we teach a mental 
philosophy that can take the skull, this ‘dome 
of thought,” this deserted palace of the human 
soul, and see in its form and structure the frame- 
work of the life that dwelt therein ; when we can 
determine on the instant from the formation of 
a skull that may have been resting for ages, 
whether it walked forth with a white face or a 
black one, whether it dwelt among the Mongoli- 
ans, or the Africans, or the Caucasians ; when we 
can see the evidence of depravity, the history 
which the man’s life wrought out when he lived ; 
when we can look at a living man who may not 
have had the culture which would enable him to 
grace his proper place in the world, and can sce 
justice and judgment, and the evidences of God- 
liness which is the chiefest thing of all; when we 
learn charity for the weak, and admiration for 
the worthy from this science of Phrenology, we 
are led to exclaim, *‘ Who shall undervalue our 
glorious work?” 

{ remember in 1856 a reverend missionary from 
the Holy Land brought to me a skull, to tell 
him, if I could, of what nationality it was. I had 
rtudied the Roman head, and had the form of it 
stereotyped in my mind; and, on examining the 
skull, I instantly said; ‘‘ This is a Roman skull.” 
He then told me that he had found it in a vault 
that had been made under the city of Jerusalem. 
He was visiting the excavations with a party of 
friends, when their dog sniffed and scratched at 
a hole that was just about large enough for adog 
to suspect game of hiding in it ; and on their fol- 
lowing his lead they found this skull, with rust- 
ing implements near it, that led them to suppose 
that it might have been a Roman soldier. On 
taking this skull into my hands, I instantly said 
it was a Roman; I have the cast of the skull in 
our collection. Now, if one ean go back 2,000 
years and see the character of a Roman soldier 
in the form of the skull, he has a science which 
reaches backward into history, as it reaches for- 
ward with hope to the future, 

It is a great subject. Brethren, be faithful in 
it. I am certain you will be. We have the pleas- 
ure to-day of greeting some of our old students. 
Brother McDonald was with us fifteen long years 
ago; he has struggled in the field and labored 
well, and he has won his victory. If he does uot 
show any laurels, we know he deserves them, 
and therefore we accord them to him. We expect 
others will ripen in this field, and when we, who 
have taught you, have ceased to teach, the world 
will need somebody to run this Institute; some- 
hody to carry on to fuller achievement what 
tlrose who have struggled their best to make it a 
success, have so near their hearts. 
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It remains now for us to congratulate you 
that you have been drawn to this, the great 
subject—human character—which lies at the base 
of human achievement and human hope, the 
vestibule of the life beyond. This life is simply 
a primary school, and those who take hold of 
mental philosophy and human character as a 
study; those who seek to elevate human life and 
make it richer and higher and brighter and bet- 
ter, are those who shall be at the last among 
those who will shine as the stars forever. The 
works of the earth perish with the using, but he 
who can impress the immortal part of man, shall 
do a work which the eternal years shall bless. 

I now have the pleasure to present to each of 
you, in the name of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, its diploma, which attests your 
faithful attendance upon a full course of instruc- 
tion, hoping you will ever look back upon this 
hour and this token of our brotherhood with un- 
mingled satisfaction. 


After the delivery of the diplomas with an 
affectionate and pointed address to each, the stu- 
dents were called upon, and responded as fol- 
lows: 

DUNCAN McDONALD. 


WortHy TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES: It is 
almost sixteen years ago since [ graduated at the 
American Institute of Phrenology. These six- 
teen years to me have been active and busy years, 
both in the acquirement of knowledge and the 
dissemination of knowledge that I have gained. 
When I graduated at that time, I made up my 
mind that I would spend three years in the field 
before I called it a failure, but Providence favor- 
ed me so that I succeeded from the beginning. I 
intended at that time to spend forty years of my 
life in the field. Through the knowledge that I 
have since gained of hygicnic methods of living, 
I now propose to spend fifty years of my life in 
the field, because I think my knowledge of hy- 
giene will lengthen my life ten years at least. 
Professor Sizer certainly is an example of what a 
temperate and intelligent life will do toward pro- 
longing it. Though it is almost sixteen years 
since he was my teacher, I must say that time 
has dealt gently with him; it does not seem to 
me to have recorded more than five years on 
his countenance. These years have taught me, 
through my contact with mankind, both in Eu- 
rope and in this country, that there is a vast 
amount of human suffering all over the earth. 
People seem to be out of joint, as it were, with 
the laws of nature, violating these laws on every 
hand, ignorantly, and then suffering the conse- 
quences of transgressed law. So long as men 
dissipate, keep late hours, poison and weaken 
their systems through the use of bad tobacco, 


and worse whisky, catering to their passions ; so 
long as the women of our land weaken them- 
selves through tight-lacing, and failing to take 
exercise in the open air, living on food that is un- 
wholesome, and spending their hours reading 
trashy novels, we can not expect the millennium 
to dawn. 

There is a yast amount of interest taken in the 
arts and sciences, in manufactures and educa- 
tion, in literature, astronomy, navigation, and 
even a great deal of interest taken in warfare, so 
that we may slay our fellow-men more rapidly ; 
but little attention, or at least not so much at- 
tion given to the improvement and lifting up of 
mankind as there should be. 

It is a grand and good work to improve do- 
mestic animals, fruits, cereals, flours, and so on. 
The rage-horse, compared with the inferior wild 
horse, shows what improvement will do. When 
“Flora Temple ’’ became famous as a racer, her 
time was 2.40, the fastest time on record. Then 
we heard of a horse that made 2.20; now they 
are trotting a mile inside of 2.10, and I expect to 
see the day when a race-horse will trot a mile in- 
side of two minutes. 

The rose to-day is more beautiful, and there is 
a greater variety of roses than there was fifteen 
years ago; the strawberry is larger; the peach, 
when found on the island of Sicily, was small 
and tasteless and insipid. Through scientific cult- 
ure it has been brought up to this grand, lus- 
cious, palatable, and tempting standard that we 
see to-day. ‘ 

Now, if we bring to bear the science of 
phrenology, physiology, and hygiene upon the 
human family for a few generations, the average 
man would be stronger, physically, than now ; 
and intellectually the world would produce 
higher types of manhood than Bacon or Web- 
ster; the average woman would be healthier, 
more beautiful, more intelligent, and the higher 
types of womanhood would rise far above any- 
thing the world has ever scen. 

Iam glad that there is such an agency for hu- 
man improvement as the American Institute of 
Phrenology, and I would like very much to see 
some person of wealth become so interested in its 
welfare as to leave a legacy to sustain, build up, 
and support it. I am glad that the institution 
has such able and earnest teachers. I learned 
what I could sixteen years ago, have been learr- 
ing from that day to this, and I assure you that I 
have learned a great deal during these six weeks 
that I have been here; and even if I only got 
three or four new ideas or new truths, I would 
feel repaid, because I value truth and science 
highly, and I feel like extending my hearty well- 
wishes to these teachers. 

Professor Sizer has been with us early and late, 
through sunshine and storm, and has faithfully, 
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practically, and ably instructed us, and I will say 
to the students, Don’t expect too much; don’t 
get discouraged, but go out into life, and you will 
find the harvest is plenteous and the laborers 
few; work with your will, and you need not 
feel bowed down or humiliated because you are 
phrenologists, because some one who lus never 
received instruction in the Phrenological Insti- 
tute, and who knows very little about Phrenology, 
has brought disrepute upon the science, dis- 
graced it, and disgusted the people. 
that you are not to be classed among these ; re- 
member that you will leave this Institution hay- 
ing the latest and best ideas, and the most ex- 
tensive knowledge that can be gained anywhere 


Remember 


in regard to this science, so that you will carry 
with you a fund of knowledge that you can util- 
ize in benefiting mankind. 

I had more to say, but I see the hands of the 
clock admorishing me that I had better wish you 
all well, and bring my remarks to a close. 


JAMES A. G. FRASER. 

It is nearly ten years now since I first took an 
interest in Phrenology. My health had failed from 
too close application to study, together with an 
ignorance of how to live. My memory was so 
affected that much of what I had learned seemed 
to have left me entirely. [ had studied Xeno- 
phon and Homer carefully, but I forgot Greek so 
completely, that after I had been at home for six 
mouths [ took aGreek book that I had been able 
to read as fast as I could English, and I thought 
with as little effort, but found I could not read 
it. 

There was in the house a Phrenological Alma- 
nac, published twenty or twenty-five years before, 
which gave me the address of Fowler & Wells, 
and I sent for a catalogue of books, and then for 
the ** Self-Instructor,”’ and ** How to Read Char- 
acter,’ and subscribed for the PurENoOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and the reading of the Jounnan and 
books did more to aid me in regaining my health 
and mental strength than all medical men did or 
could do apart from Phrenology. It is now 
ten years since I have been able to apply myself 
closely to study for any length of time with 
success; and although T have not yet quite re- 
gained my heaith, if I had now the power to go 
back ten years in life, forgetting all L had learned, 
of myself and others, through Phrenology, and 
receiving instead all that a college education and 
ten years’ experience in one of the professions 
could give me, [ would consider myself a loser 
by the exchange. A number of my schoolmates 
of ten years ago are Bachelors or Masters of Art; 
some hold enviable positions in the professions, 
yet I would not part with my present knowledge 
of human nature for all that any of them have 
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acquired sinee, and it is not because I appreciate 
a college education and professional knowledge 
less than others, but because experience has 
taught me to appreciate Phrenology and its kin- 
dred sciences more. And now that I have ac- 
quired a good practical knowledge of the science, 
and owe it ail to this Institution, you can well 
realize that I fecl much more thankful than I 
could begin to tell. There are scores of individuals 
all over the country who have thought of attend- 
ing this Institute, but who hesitate und wondcr if 
it would pay, and if the students in general felt 
satisfied with the results, and [ wish I could say 
to every one of them, that if they have an aver- 
age share of intelligence, they could scarcely fail 
to receive a hundred dollars worth of knowledge. 
If they lack intelligence, they need it all the 
more ; if they are very intelligent, it will pay all 
the better. 


P. E. KIRVEN. 

Teacuens AND FeLLow-Stupents: The hour 
has come for us to say our fare wells as a class. Let 
us not permit ourselyes to pass from this hall 
with a sad farewell upon our lips, and sorrow at 
parting in our minds ; but ratherletus revive the 
memory of how much we have to be joyful for. 

We have been permitted to realize our hopes 
of attending this course of instructive lectures, 
and does not each of us feel better for having 
enjoyed this privilege? Are we not much better 
prepared to fulfill the duties of life, as sentient 
beings, be our calling what it may? Yes, we 
are truly much better qualified to march on with 
the grand movements of life, and to do our part 
in the vast arena of usefulucss. The truths in 
which we have instructed of the 
greatest interest to us and greatest conse- 
quence to all mankind, and we should use 
every endeavor to disseminate the knowledge we 
have acquired. It ie at least due of us to science, 
which has done so much for us, that we let our 
light shine and light the lamps of others, which 
will not diminish our light, but, on the contrary, 
every effort we make to teach others will 
brighten our own knowledge, and return us a 
twofold reward, by benetiting ourselves while we 
beneilit others. Let us go to the work, and the 
more systematic our efforts, the greater the re- 
sults and the higher our reward. 

Let us not feel that we part as those who have 
no hope; we should rather rejoice to have met, 
and become interested in each other; and such 
an interest! We are as it were united in 4 
precious fraternity, which we should regard as 
an inviolable brotherhood; let us cheerfully 
part, being sure to fondly cherish the relationships 
we have formed while here. Let us hope and 
expect to hear from cach other as co-workers ; 
let us look for, and rejoice to see the fruits of 
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each other’s lubors, as we journey life’s pathway, 
having always ready a refreshing shower of 
truth to revive the precious plants we may find 
as the result of a brother sower’s labors. 

In this manner let us work to the end that we 
may, With the blessing of God, produce and 
reap abundant harvest, by co-operating in this 
great work in which there is boundless space 
for all our efforts, unceasing and united. Let 
us remember there have been many noble 
pioneers, who have done much labor when none 
bade them good cheer; they felled the forest of 
disbelief, and faced the hurricane of ridicule, 
and have sown many good seeds where the 
ground was but fallow before they had wrought 
in it. Shall we shrink from sowing in the fertile 
soil already prepared? Let us work and hope ; 
the blessed time will come when many will “ rise 
up and call us blessed’ if we are only faithful 
in using the talents entrusted to our care. May 
God help us to help our fellows and improve 
ourselves. To our honored teachers I offer my 
heartfelt gratitude and thanks. 


A. A. DRURY. 

ResPecTtep TEACHERS AND CLASS“"ATES OF 
1882: Self-knowledge is the greatest of all, and 
“the proper study of mankind is man.” The 
key to this storehouse is through the science 
that has been taught us here. ‘Know thyself ’’ 
was the greatcet and best maxim that the wise 
men of Greece could hand down to unborn gen- 
erations ; that maxim is still alive und being 
taught to-day, and, I believe, more thoroughly 
than ever before, through Phrenology. I came 
here and have studied for benefit to myself, and 
the hope of doing good to my fellow-men, and 
now, after having received the proper instruction, 
I hope to crown my efforts with success. I 
heartily express my thanks to our teachera for 
their efforts, and in their future labors wish them 
God-speed, and to my classmates, for all favors 
received, tender my earnest thanks. 

I make no boasts, nor bind myself by any 
promises; when I have labored and succeeded 
there will be time enough for that. And now, in 
conclusion, I will repeat a verse of my own 
composition, which demonstrates my views of 
life from my own experience : 

Some say it is mind that makes the man ; 
Others sey all is fate, avoid it if you can. 
[ say, circumstances control all. 
In this life we can but do our best, 
And trust in God to accomplish all the rest. 


F. H. AWSTIN. 


Wortuy TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS : 
My chief wish of late years has been to attend 
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a course of instruction at the Phrenological 
Institute. To-day itis granted. I have learned 
more than I ever expec:ed ; truths which will 
enable me to understand my duty to God and my 
fellow-men. 

I have children at home whom I shall try to 
bring up in the right way, which may induce 
many others to do the same. 

Men lave been honored for studying insects, 
dogs, and horses, while men like Gall,Spurzheim, 
and Combe were unappreciated among men per- 
haps, but not so in heaven. 

The All-Seeing One recognizes the great work, 
and will give honor where honor is due. 

I will do all I ean to make the truths of Phre- 
nology widely known, and can say, as I leave 
here, whether to enter the lecture field or in 
other positions, I know that Phrenoloy will be 
of everlasting benefit to me. 

The worthy teachers have my sincere thanks 
for their noble efforts in this cause. My best 
wishes to my classmates, hoping they will not 
be daunted, but speak the truth and “try, try 
again.” 


RALPH J. GLUCKLER. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This, as appear- 
ances indicate, will be our last gathering, it 
being the close of the session of 1882. As a par- 
ticipant in these exercises T would rather it were 
the beginning of the session. 

It is about,a year since I became acquainted 
with Phrenology and its principles, or I might 
say since I became enlightened. Soon after my 
attention was called to the seienec, I began a 
course of reading on the subject, and became 
deeply interested in it, so much so that [ thought 
of italtogether, and devoted my whole time and 
thought to it. I became more and more deeply 
impressed with its great value to man, and re- 
garded it, and still regard itin the light in which 
I received it, as a blessing. As I go forth into 
life I will endeavor to enlighten others, or at 
least to impart to them what my knowledge of 
the subject will enable me to, 

Iam very glad to have met with the students 
of this class, and am quite sure we can never 
forget our daily meetings. Iam heartily thank- 
ful to our instructors for their many favors and 
for their endeavors to put us forward and set 
forth the principles of Phrenology as their ex- 
perience and practical kuowledge eminently 
que'ified them to do, 

Fel. v-students, it now remains for us to take 
up the work, and endeavor to enlighten others 
as we have been enlightened, and to do as they, 
our instructors, have done, their utmost to 
elevate and broaden this great subject, and place 
it where it should be, highest among all the 
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sciences. We can all do what they have done— 
*‘our very best.” 


MRS. MARGARET E. ROBERTS. 

Worthy Proressors AnD Teacuers: I feel 
that Ihave a very acceptable duty to perform 
to-day, namely, to show my deep gratitude for 
the excellent teaching that I have received here. 

This six weeks’ instruction has given me more 
solid, practical, common-sense knowledge of the 
mind than I could get elsewhere in a life-time, 
or in all the metaphysical works of the globe. 

Doubtless the metaphysical imagination of 
the race has done more toward enlarging and 
ennobling the human capacity than any eloquent 
lives can tell; yet, they were only feeling their 
way in the dark. Hence their great and con- 
stant disagreement. 

Phrenology is the great sun that illuminates 
our minds. The shining light penetrates the 
intellect, strikes the dark walls of the mind’s 
sanctum, where a metaphysician had nothing 
but a dream to lead him there, 

Phrenologists do not pretend to sce the unseen 
nor to feel the unfeli. Phrenology does not 
pretend to know what mind is, only to affirm 
that it uses the brain for its manifestation. 
That it ecnds out its force through a material 
agency to different parts of the head and body, 
and through this guides, protects, and rules all. 

This science of mind can foretell what a par- 
ticular person will do under a particular circum- 
stance, because it has a factor to work from 
that the other mental sciences do not take into 
consideration. They take only the subjective, 
the wandering of their own minds. We take 
as well the objective, and predict the future from 
the imprint of the past. 

Phrenology is not a regular materialistic teach- 
ing. True, we find many low dwellings with 
only two stories, but we see as well the towering 
mansion, with its third story, and its skylight 
opening upwerd and outward; here we meet 
with the God-like man. 

The divine sympathy and integrity are reach- 
ing out here, so that the weak hope and faith 
ean see them, take courage, and forever rest in 
them. 

To those grand and noble truths our worthy 
teachers have led us with a loving spirit and a 
gentle hand. We have been taught, not only 
the principles of the science, but how to apply 
them. The truths of Phrenology could be 
learned from books, but the practical application 
of the seience we could only get in the Institute. 

It is one thing to read character in a book, 
and quite another thing to see and hear Prof. 
Sizer reading it (with the person right here 
before us), and training the class to do the same. 
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We have had, too, from Prof. Drayton, the his- 
torical development of the phrenological truths, 

We saw that humanity acted toward the truths 
of this science, the same as it acts toward all 
newly-discovered truth : with a closed eye and a 
cold shoulder. We need not wonder at this ; 
one hand is to hold fast the treasures of the past 
and the other to be extended for the new, and 
by the co-working, the one with the other, we 
build and make progress, 

We were interested in the history of the 
struggles and progress of the science in America, 
from Mrs. Wells. 1, for one, am glad to know 
that a woman has so much to do with the ad- 
vancement of Phrenology in this country, and 
hope that this young science will be well cared 
for, until it shall be wedded to the other 
sciences, and housed in the universities of the 
land. 

We appreciate the other lectures that were 
given in this course. Dr. Sizer's, on anatomy 
and physiology, were excellent. 

The other three gentlemen lecturers, Mr. 
Richards on idiocy, Dr. Ordronaux on insanity, 
and Dr. Gunn on magnetism, gave us truths 
that are worth remembering ; especially that the 
human race ought not to have one idiot among 
them; that they are not God-made, but igno- 
rance and sin-made. 

I hope that as a class we will use our best 
efforts in broadeasting the good seed, that we 
and humanity at large may rejoice together in 
the great harvest of the future. 


GEORGE A. SPRING. 

RESPECTED TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES : The 
study of Phrenology has been a blessing to me. 
Three years ago I strolled into the Phrenological 
oflice to have my head examined ; to find out 
what I was good for. 1 thought the price asked 
for the examination was rather high, but I con- 
cluded in a few minutes to pay the price, and 
see what Phrenology would say of me. The ex- 
amination was so correct, and with such good 
advice and instruction, that I felt rejoiced that I 
did have my head examined. 

After I read the book ‘ How to Read Char- 
acter,” given as a chart with my written de- 
scription, I resolved that I would devote some 
of my leisure time to studying it. The more I 
read, the more deeply interested I became, and 
[ saw the great benefit that could be had by hav- 
ing a thorough knowledge of Phrenology. It 
was not long before I had all my friends laugh- 
ing, and ridiculing me,; some of them said that 
they pitied me because I was so foolish as to 
lose my time in such a study. They did not dis- 
courage me in the least, but gave me more de- 
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termination. At the same time, I told a doctor 
with whom I was acquainted, that I was study- 
ing Phrenology, just to see what he would say 
on the subject. He, like the rest, told me to 
give it up, as [ was only losing my time, because 
it did not always prove true. I did not say any- 
thing, because I did not know enough on the 
subject to argue it, but I thought that it was 
strange that if it did prove itself to be true once, 
or several times, that it did not always do so; 
but finally I came to the conclusion that the 
fault could be Jaid on the phrenologist for want 
of ability as an examiner, and not on the science. 
So I did not take his advice, but went on study- 
ing, and making some observations; one of 
them was upon a friend, a watchmaker. I said 
to myself that he had small Individuality. It 
was some months afterward, that he asked me 
if I did not often look for a tool or anything, 
and could not see it, when it would be before 
my eyes. ,He said that such was often the case 
with him, and yet he had good eyesight. This, 
among other observations, convinced me that 
there was some truth in Phrenology. 

About six months ago a New York Times re- 
porter called upon an old phrenological book- 
seller to get some hints about books. One of 
the questions asked was, what was his opinion 
of cheap literature? The bookseller said : 
““Upon the whole, I think cheap literature is 
not the greatest blessing to what we call civili- 
zation. It makes the viciously inclined still 
more vicious, while the professedly good never 
need improving.’ Now, if cheap literature 
does not improve or reform those viciously in- 
clined, what is it that we want? Ministers and 
priests have not succeeded in reforming their 
people as they might have done, and why? Be- 
eause they did not understand the people to 
whom they were talking. If the minister does 
succeed in reforming some, say one in ten, he is 
generally satisfied, for he says that ‘‘ many are 
called, but few are chosen.’’ What is it that we 
want then, if cheap literature and preachers do 
not do the work as well as could be desired ? 
We want competent phrenologists to lecture, to 
preach to every individual man and woman, and 
to tell mothers how to train up their children, 
and what trades or vocations they should follow. 
An upright and competent phrenologist—one 
who loves his science, will do twice as much to 
promote the happiness of mankind as any one 
else. I suid that Phrenology has been a blessing 
tome. Since I had my head examined, and un- 
dertook to study Phrenology, it gave the impres- 
sion that I had something worth living for; that 
I should do something for mankind, It has 
given me power to recognize God far greater 
than I had before. I am exceedingly happy that 
I have attended this course of instruction. I 


shall never forget the happy hours that I have 
spent with such worthy teachers, and I hope 
that their lives may be spared for many years to 
perform the grand miasion of instruction. 


FRANKLIN LA RUE. 

TEACHERS AND FeLLow-Stupents: Our 
course is now ended, and we will soon depart 
for our different homes. We have had a pleas- 
ant time together, and I think we all have im- 
proved in the knowledge of our fellow-mea since 
coming here, 

We know more now than we did six weeks 
ago, and let us keep on improving by putting 
into practice what we have learned here. 

I extend my best wishes to each and every 
one present, and hope they may all do well in 
this noble work. 


SAMUEL GROB., 


I must not apologize for being here a student 
of Phrenology as our worthy instructor, Mr. Si- 
wer, Says. 

He has told you that Phrenology belongs to 
the Germans as a birthright, so I think I may 
well claim a part of it on that seore. And if at 
any time I feel prouder than at another that 
German blood flows in my veins, it is when I 
ean claim kinship with such men as Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

I do not think it is necessary for ne to deseant 
on the nobility or the usefulness of the science 
of Phrenology. It has been done a great deal 
more fully than I could do it, and I think that 
no words of mine would add weight or force to 
it, but as Hiawatha said, when the ministerial 
commission had completed its work, ‘I shall 
go home and tell my people all about it;” so I 
expect to do after I leave this place. I did not 
intend to enter the field when I left the Institute 
last year, but waited for a second opportunity, 
in order to improve myself still further in the 
way of lecturing, and so fit myself for the lecture 
field. Ido not know how fast I may be able to 
work, but I will promise to do all I ean. 


B. F. MILLER, 

Frienps: It is with pleasure that I add my 
tribute of thanks to those who have been the 
teachers and promoters of this most valuable of 
all scienees—Phrenology. They have battled 
manfully against opposition and prejudice, and 
have sileneed the batteries of the enemy on every 
fivld. They have labored often without pay, 
only such as a consciousness of the right gives. 

When my attention was first called to the art 
of reading character, I was astonished as well as 
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highly gratified, and I hailed with pleasure the 
fact that character could be read, and we could 
be able to appreciate each other at our true value. 
Bome may not like Phrenology, because their 
characters will not bear scrutiny; but to those 
whose motives are good, it is like the angel in 
the far horizon, beckoning men forward and up- 
ward forever, 


A. E. F. MULLEY. 


I commenced the study of Phrenology about 
eix years ago. I bought the “ Self-Instructor” 
and a small phrenological bust, thinking that 
from them I could learn all that there was to be 
learned on the subject; but after a few days I 
found that I had made a great mistake. My 
friends, this subject is a broad and extended one ; 
as we go from here, I hope and trust that each 
will do his duty, and labor in such a manner that 
he will be respected by all who wish the science 
well. We each will have to meet with opposition, 
and at times obstacles will seem to be in the way, 
but let us not forget that God is on our side, and 
as long as He is for us, it matters not who is 
against us. For four years I thought of studying 
for the ministry, but the phrenologist has before 
him a wider ficld for usefulness, I tell you, my 
friends, the world wants earnest and well-mean- 
iug minds to represent and teach this noble sci- 
ence; hence, | am happy to say that instead of 
studying for the ministry I have been gleaning 
all that | could on Phrenology, as I intend to 
make it u life-pursuit, and feel proud of having 
my name on the list of the graduates of this grand 
Institute. 

I must say that the time that we have spent 
together as teachers and students has been a 
happy time to me, and I trust that the professors 
of this Iustitution may be spared many years 
yet, in order to qualify mcn and women for this 
work of benefiting mankind by telling them how 
to make the most of this life. 

I can not say much as to my plan of work yet, 
but you may rest assured that I shall waste no 
time, for the sooner we commence, the more shall 
we accomplish. Life is but short, and we cach 
and every one must do all we can to help our 
race. I wish the students every success and 
prosperity, and I trust that we shall not forget 
our responsibility to God and our feilow-men. 


J. OSGOOD. 

PROFESSORS AND StupentTs : Iam a great lover 
of truth wherever I may find it, and that which 
gives me the most, of course, is the most bene- 
ficial. When I was a boy, I first got an idea of 
Phrenology, and through another school-boy I 
got a Pbrenelogical work, perhaps the “ Self- 
Instructor.” That was my first step. I became 
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deeply interested in it; ordered several books, 
one after another, and was a subscriber for the 
JournaL, Like many others, I was led into the 
bump theory, and never have had, in all the years 
I have been interested in the subject, such an 
understanding of Phrenology as I have now, of 
course, 

[ think Phrenology is of great benefit to every 
one in every vocation of life; it gives a man a 
better understanding of himself, and also of his 
fellow-beings. It is, undoubtedly, the best ex- 
ponent of human na‘ure and human character 
now extant; and I believe that Phrenology is one 
of the best exponents of the Bible. We have 
many commentaries, but there is nothing that 
seems to unfold and give us the understanding 
of the different characters of the Bible as Phre- 
nology does. 

I remember once, in my ministerial life, making 
a pastoral visit, where the lady of the house ws a 
member of my church, and her husband was not. 
Yet the lady had a horror of death ; seemed to 
dread and fear it; while the man, on the other 
hand, had no fear of it. This was a strange phe- 
nomenon tohim ; why his wife, being a member 
of a church, and a professor of Christianity, 
should have such a fear of death, while he, pro- 
fes-ing nothing, should have no fear. 

Every phrenologist will very well understand 
that this did not arise from her lack of religious 
qualities, for very likely she had more of them 
than he did; but there was another faculty that 
was greater, undoubtedly, in the lady’s head and 
that was the Love of Life. On the other hand, 
there are those who have little tenacity of life 
and pain, or sorrow, or some circumstance in life 
will make them feel as if they would rather give 
up their life than to continue in the struggle, 
while others are so constituted that “ All that 
they have will they give for their life.” 

Sometimes, in discussing the text, “‘ Love thy 
neighbor us thyself,” I meet with contrary opin- 
ions. One says this is impossible. I have met 
members of the church in my private conversa- 
tion with them, who stated to me that they be- 
lieved this to be impossible. As a matter of 
course, if the animal propensities predominaté 
over the moral, it is impossible for a man to 
* love his neighbor as himself.” 

Phrenology explains these contradictions very 
nicely. Some can walk by faith, not by sight; 
but another with large Pereeptives and small 
Spirituality would prefer to walk by sight, Now, 
while my neighbor may not have the same facul- 
ties that I do, I am not to condemn bim or his 
doctrine, simply because [ can not understand 
it. Some live in the realm of Spirituatity, some 
in their dreams dwell with the angels; there are 
others who can not even understand this, only 
facts seem to enlist their attention. 
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Success to the American Institute of Phre- 
nology ; may it ever have as able and worthy a 
faculty as it has at present, and may it ever con- 
tinve as an honor to Phrenology, to America, 
and to society. 


A. C. McLAUGIILIN. 

TEACHERS AND FeLLow-Stunents : I will say 
something as regards my experience in Phre- 
nology ; how I became acquainted with it. I 
will not describe the merits of the subject, though 
I feel them. ® 

I was very young when [ came across a Phren- 
ological chart, with the symbolical head marked 
on it, and I wondered how all those things could 
be placed in a man’s head. It gave mea great 
deul of study in my juveniie days, but I did not 
hear anything more of the subject until about 
five years ago, when I got the address of some 
firm in Boston who dealt in Phrenologieal works. 
They sent me Combe’s “ System of Phrenology.” 
I think I must have read that work six or seven 
times. I did not know the address of Fowler & 
Wells until a man came to call on me who was can- 
vassing for periodicals and newspapers. Among 
other things he represented the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and thus I got the address of Fowler 
& Wells, and sent for several other of the Phren- 
ological works, and have never regretted it. I 
came down to the States to study the subject, 
si:nply because we have no accommodation for 
its study in Canada, 

I will, in closing, repeat a few lines that seem 


to me applicable, and which should be an in- 


spiration to us all: 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time."’ 


JAMES F. ROBERTS. 


Wortny TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS : 
I have thoughts and feelings on the subject be- 
fore us, but Lam not able to express them as I 
would like. 

I feel very grateful to the professors for what 
they have imparted to me. I know they have 
given instruction whose value we can not even 
estimate. I may not take the lecture-field, but 
[ shall do all that lies in my power, whatever 
may be the field of my endeavor, to further the 
cause of the science we have . tudied here. And 
we should not let this closing day of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology for the seuson of 
1882, be the closing day for our studies; we 
should continue more earnestly in endeavoring 
to make ourselves familiar with this greatest of 


sciences—the culmination of sciences I may say, 
for as I have heard some one express, religion 
will be made more scientific by this, if not di- 
rectly, by what will come out of it ; and science 
will be made more religious, and they will con- 
verge and grow together. 

Worthy professors, you who have labored in 
this great cause, rest assured that your names 
will be written in history. Mrs. Wells has devoted 
her life to this; her reward is sure. Professor 
Sizer, who has taught us so faithfully, has de- 
voted forty years of his life to this science ; his 
labor will not be lost. 

This may sound solemn and sober to you, my 
classmates, but Lum not one of those who, if I 
wished to, could express myself in a witty way ; 
when I speak [ must spexk seriously—and my 
earnest wish for all the students with whom I 
have passed so pleasant a term, is that they 
should succeed in whatever calling they may 
follow, and especially that they may succeed 
in applying and practicing the truths of Phre- 
nology. 

I left my home in California with regret, to 
come here ; the beauty of her sky seemed never 
60 fair, and the grandeur of her mountains never 
appeared so marked as the day I left—I remem- 
ber watching the sunset behind the Sierras, and 
wondering if I should rue my journey. I shall 
soon start for my home, which I hope to reach in 
safety ; but all doubts as to the wisdom of my 
coming is dispelled, and naught but gratitude 
for the privileges [ have enjoyed, and the knowl- 
edge I have gained will fill the homeward trip. 

Iam impressed with the importance of estab- 
lishing a permanent home for Phrenology, and 
urge upon you all, the duty to aid in the accom- 
plishment of this object. If we show the world 
that we mean business on this subject, we will 
succeed, and we will get help outside of phre- 
nologists ; others will help us, if we show them 
that we are in earnest. 

Again thanking both teachers and students 
for their kindness to me, I will close with best 
wishes for you all. 


B. A, LEONARD. 


Respectep INSTRUCTORS AND MEMBERS OF 
Tus Institute: The session for this year hus, 
during the past six weeks, brought to mind the 
fact, that if there is one feature of this science of 
Phrenology more remarkable than another, it is 
its perfect impartiality, and as we go out to teach 
its truths to the world, we must see to it that 
neither passion, nor interest, nor early education, 
nor predispositions of any kind, shall govern 
us to the exclusion of fully presenting the 
truth. In personal disposition and quality of 
mind, nothing else calls for a more philosophical 
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temper than does this sclence to which you have 
been giving your best attention. Truth, holy, 
immutable, eternal truth, should be to us of 
more value than all the crude doctrines and the- 
ories which have ever sprung up and been nour- 
ished in the soil of human credulity. 

Harriet Martineau wrote these words in 1838 : 
“When Spurzheim was in America, the great 
mass of society became phrenologists, in a day, 
wherever he appeared ; and ever since, itinerant 


lecturers have been reproducing the same sensa- 


tion in a milder way by retailing Spurzheimism, 
much deteriorated, in places where the philos- 
opher had not been.” And then she adda: 
* Meantime, the light is always going out behind 
as fast as it blazes up around the steps of the 
lecturer.” We will not question if such was the 
fact, more than a generation ago ; to-day, withan 
increase of numbers, society has become more 
delicately organized ; consequently, the pursuit 
of science, literature, philosophy, and art has 
become more definitely the business of life with 
some; the restraints of imitation have been 
thrown off, and individuals think and investigate 
for themselves. In addition to this, graduates 
of this Institute, you are better prepared to shed 
light that shall blaze up around your steps, and 
continue to burn brightly long after you shall 
have gone to other places to shed light to others, 
It is your good fortune to live in a time when 
you can avow your perfect impartiality in sei- 
ence, morals, politics, and religion, and those 
who endeavor to prove Phrenology a falsity, are 
treading on dangerous ground, and every man 
of sense could warn them of the fact. 

The fundamental principles of Phrenology are 
acknowledged by all men of science of the pres- 
ent day. They are capable of demonstration, 
and if an issue is made between Phrenology and 
Christianity, it will be unfortunate. There is no 
need of it. Phrenologists do not ask it; they 
make no such issue —nor have they in the past 
pretended that their science clashes with revela- 
tion; on the contrary, they have taken great 
pains to reconcile the two together. They have 
ever gone to the Bible for some of their strong- 
eat arguinents. We know that this is an age in 
which people are in the habit of hearing both 
sides before they judge, and that they are faith 
ful to truth when fully proved, even if it modify 
or destroy what has been to them a time-hon- 
ered and cherished opinion. And you, as teach- 
ers, go forth to show that while no man can 
excel in the use of all the central organs of the 
brain, still you can tell each man, woman, and 
child what and wherein lies the excellence of 
each, to which they all may aim and secure a 
measure of perfection, Go forth, and to you is 
given the privilege of teaching what and whence 
are the activities, capacities, and fruits of the in- 
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telligent soul. And it is safely to be hoped that 
you may each be able to answer the demands of 
God in accordance with your several ability, and 
thus fill the measure of your duty. William D 
Gallagher said these words : 


“On the page that is immortal, 
We tie brilliant promise see : 
‘Ye shall know the truth, my people, 
And its might shall set you free.’ 


“ For the truth, then, let us battle, 
Whatsoever fate betide ; 
Long the boust that we are freemen, 
We have made and published wide. 


“Tle who has the truth and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs— 
But performs a selfish action 
That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


“Tle who seeks the truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 
Is not fit to be a freeman— 
Ile at best is but a slave. 


“Ife who hears the truth, and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Loud may boast of all that’s manly, 
But can never be a man, 


* Friends, this simple lay thou hearest, 
Be not thou like either them 
But to truth give utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem, 


* Bold in speech, and bold in action, 
Be forever. Time will test, 

Of the free-souled and the slavish, 

Which fulfills life’s mission best. 


** Be thou like the noble ancient— 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear ; 
Speak—no matter what betides thee ; 
Let them strike, but make them hear. 


* Be thou like the first aposties — 
Be thou like heroie Paul : 
If a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly—speak it all. 


* Face thine enemics—accusers ; 
Scorn ridicule, rack, or rod ; 
And, if thou hast truth to utter, 


Speak, and leave the rest to God.” 


B. F. PRATT, M.D. 

The following Ictter from Dr. B. F. Pratt, of 
Ohio, a graduate of the class of '75, would have 
been read to the clasa had it reached us in time : 
Fow.er & Wes, 753 Bhoapway, New York : 

Dear Frienps AND Teacuens: Seven years 
have pow passed since I graduated and started 
out from the parental roof which for s0 many 
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years has shielded and protected with fatherly 
eare the grand old science of Phrenology ; and as 
a child of your institution, I may have appeared 
cold and indifferent, and apparently to have for- 
gotten the kindness received at your hands, but I 
assure you that not until death shall claim me 
for her own shall I cease to feel grateful to the 
publishing house of Fowler & Wells, and the 
American Institute of Phrenology. The past 
seven years have been busy years of thought and 
work for me, 80 much s0 that I have been 
neglectful of my friends and those toward whom 
in the rich storehouse of memory I shall ever 
cherish kind regards, Although many discour- 
aging circumstances have surrounded me, [ 
have tried to rise above them all, for my faith 
in Phrenology is as firm as the everlasting hills, 
and man does not possess the power to shake 
that faith for a moment. 

I have introduced it into one Collegiate In- 
stitute, where it is now successfully taught, 
although at the time [ first visited that school, 
the president said there was nothing to it. The 
people and the press are kind enough to pro- 
nounece my manner of presenting the subject 
superior to any they have ever heard. During 
the time I worked last year, there was no month 
that I did not clear, above all expenses, $100, 
and from that up to $280, and this year my finan- 
cial success is reaching far above this. During 
my public work, I always find time to mention 
in the highest terms the firm of Fowler & Wells, 
and I huve not forgotten the parting words of 
advice Mr. Turner gave us in regard to the sale 
of books, and you know as well as I, something 
of the work I have done in this line. 

If Tread the signs of the times rightly, Phre- 
nology, in a quiet way, is muking more rapid 
progress than ever before, and also hygiene, 
especially in its application to diet. 

1 wish you all a “ Merry Christmas” and a 
“Happy New Year,” and my best wishes go out 
to you for your happiness, and I hope that 
many years may yet be spared to you, that you 
may realize that your labors have not been in 
vain, and that you have received a reward which 
is more valuable than the wealth of the Indies. 
“The world has been made better because you 
have lived it.’ Good-bye for the present, and 
“God bless you,” is the prayer of 

Ever yours truly, B. F. Pratr. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL CLASS OF 1582. 
New York, November 14, 1882. 
1. Resolved, That self-knowledge is the most 
valuable of all knowledge, as it points out our 
faults and the best means for correcting them, 
and enables us to put a proper estimate on our 
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talents, and shows how to employ them to the 
best advantage ; it likewise puts us on a higher 
plane of life, thus making us better and more 
useful members of society, enhancing our own 
happiness and contributing to the happiness of 
others. 

2. Resolved, That Phrenology transcends all 
the other sciences in promoting self-knowledge, 
as it bequeathes to man the power of analyzing 
the human mind, by subdividing and classifying 
its manifold faculties represented in the brain, 
the organ through which mind acts, giving a 
conception of the characteristics of mind a hun- 
dred-fold more clear and scientific than it is pos- 
sible in any other system of mental philosophy. 

3. Resolved, ‘Chat we will do all in our power 
to disseminate phrenological truth, hoping ere 
long that every home in our land may become 
acquainted with its Divine doctrines, and that 
this wave of knowledge will flow to al. nations 
on earth, carrying with it enduring blessings. 

4. Resolved, That the American Institute of 
Phrenology affords unequaled facilities, through 
its able corps of teachers and large collections 
of human and animal crania, casts, and paintings, 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the sci- 
ence. And that it is doing a noble and grand 
work by opening its doors for both sexes and 
teaching all who desire to learn. 

5. Resolved, That we honor the memory of 
Gall, the discoverer and founder of Phrenology ; 
and that of his faithful disciples, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Caldwell, and Wells, deceased, Also, 
that we appreciate and honor O. 8. and L, N. 
Fowler for laboring 8o0 earnestly and unceasingly 
in this broad path of usefulness. 

6. Resolved, That Mrs. C. F. Wells should have 
honor and praise for the life-long zeal she has 
manifested in the cause of Phrenology. And 
that we extead to her our encouragement and 
sympathy ; that we shall endeavor to aid her as 
much as possible in causing a suitable fire-proof 
building to be erected for the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology ; and hope she may live to 
see this object carried into effect, 

7. Resolved, That we tender our thanks and 
yratitude to Prof, Nelson Sizer for his very able 
and practical instruction in Phrenology, and his 
attractive and faithful method of presenting the 
subject. 

8. Resolved, That we express our regard for 
Prof. H. 8. Drayton and our high appreciation 
of his lectures on the history of mental science 
and its progress. 

9. Hesolved, ‘That we have received much in- 
struction by listening to the able and masterly 
lectures of the following professors, who have 
treated on subjects which they have made a 
specialty, namely: Dr. Nelson B. Sizer on 
Anatomy, Physiology, and his most skillful dis- 
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section of the Human Brain; Dr. John Ord r- 
naux on Insanity, its Diagnosis and Treatment ; 
James B. Richards on Idiocy, end his admirable 
and bumane system of Caring for and Educating 
Imbeciles ; Dr. Robert A. Gunn on Magnetism, 
Mesmerizsm, and Clairvoyunce, and how they 
may be employed to the advantage of human- 
ity; and, also, that we have been greatly benefited 
by the excellent instruction in the science and art 
of Elecution by Prof. Frederick A. Chapman. 
10. Resolved, That we commend to the public 

the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCiENCE OF 
HEALTH as an instructive and interesting maga- 
zine, knowing by the perusal of its pages minds 
are made purer, bodies healthier, and homes 
bappier. 

Duncan McDona.p, Class of '67, Cal. 

James A. G. Fraser, Class of ’77, Can. 

P. E. Kinven, Claes of ’81, Louisiana. 

AnpDREW A. Drury, Maine. 

B. F. MiLuer, California. 

MARTIN FRIEDERICK, New York. 

OruiLtig Bousson Frieperick, N. Y. 

Maraaret FE, Roperts, Pennsylvania. 

FreperIcK H. Austin, . 

Georae A. Sprine, New York. 

A. E. Frew Muuiiey, “ 

FRANKLIN La Rue, Ohio. 

J. Oscoon, = 

A. C. McLaveu.in, Canada, 

SAMUEL Grop, Class of ’81, Pa. 

Ratpeu J. GLucKier, New York. 

James F, Roperts, California. 

B. A. Leonarp, Class of ’80, Mass. 


CHARTER. 
An Act to incorporate “ THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,”’ Passed 
April 20, 1866. 


The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. AMos Dean, Esq., Horace Grer- 
LEY, SAMUEL Oseoop, D.D., A. Oakey HALL, 
Esq., Russeiy T. Traiy, M.D., Henry Dexter, 
Samuet R. WeLLs, Epwarp P. Fow er, M.D., 
Newson Sizer, Lester A. Roperts, and their 
associates, are hereby constituted a body cor- 
porate by the name of ‘THE AMERICAN IN- 
SIITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” for the pur- 
pose of promoting instruction in all departments 
of learning connected therewith, and for collect- 
ing and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other 
representations of the different Races, Tribes, 
and Families of men. 

Section 2. The said corporation may hold real 
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estate and personal estate to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the funds and 
properties thereof shall not be used for any other 
purposes than those declared in the first section 
of this Act. 

Section 3. The suid Henry Dexter, SamMven 
R. Weis, Epwarp P. Fow.er, M.D., NELson 
Sizer, and Lester A. Roberts, are hereby ap- 
pointed Trustees of said incorporation, with 
power to fill vacancies in the Board. No less 
than three Trustees shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Section 4. Jt shall be lawful for the Board of 
Trustees to appoint Lecturers, and such other 
instructors as they may deem necessary and ad- 
visable, subject to removal when found expedi- 
ent and necessary, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members constituting said Board; but no such 
appointment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed «a satisfactory personal exam- 
ination before the Board. 

Section 5. The Society shall keep for free pub- 
lic exhibition at all proper times, such collec- 
tions of Skulls, Bust=, Casts, Paintings, and other 
things connected therewith, as they may obtain. 
They shall give, by a competent person or per- 
sons, acourse of not less than six free lectures in 
pach and every year, and shall have annually a 
class for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to 
which shall be admitted gratuitously at least one 
student from each Public School in the City of 
New York. 

Section 6. The corporation shall possess the 
powers and be subject to the provisions of Chap- 
ter 18, of part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so far 
as applicable. 

Section 7. This Act shall take effect. immedi- 
ately. 


ADVICE FOR STUDENTS. 

THose who propose to attend the American 
Institute of Phrenology desire information on 
many points important to themselves; and to 
save them from anxiety and inconvenience, as 
well us to obviate the necessity of writing per- 
haps two hundred letters of explanation, we give 
here a general statement. 

NECESSARY EDUCATION, 


To secure success in practical Phrenology one 
does not absolutely need classical culture, but 
a good common school education is requisite, and 
the more general information one has, the better. 
The text-books noted on the last page of this 
pamphlet, it is desirable that each student should 
read before entering the Institute; but if not 
possible, the bust may be studied to learn the 
location of the organs, also “ How to Read Char- 
acter,” to guin a general outline of the subject. 
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HOW TO GET TO NEW YORK. 


In coming to New York you should purchase 
a through ticket if possible, and if you have a 
trunk or valise which you do not need on the 
way, gee it checked. 

Students should prepare the means for pay- 
ment of tuition and their necessary expenses 
during their stay in New York, before they come. 
Those who ean do it should bring their funds in 
drafts, then they are not subject to the danger of 
losing their moncy on the way. Those who bring 
money can have it deposited in bank while here, 
thus preventing the possibility of loss. 

We advise students, after buying their pas- 
sage tickets, to have only so much money within 
reach as will pay their current expenses on the 
way here. The balance, if not in form of draft, 
should be sewed into a pocket in the underzar- 
ment. Norshould students inform strangers who 
they are, where they came from, where they are 
going, or their business in New York. And on 
landing, if they have much baggage, should leave 
t in care of the railway, and come directly to 
our office, bringing the baggage checks with 
them. When they have found their boarding 
place, an expressman will take their check and 
deliver their trunk where it is to remain. 

On landing at Jersey City from the West or 
South, retain your baggage cheeck—pay no at- 
tention to agents on the train—and come to our 
oflice, 753 Broadway, cor. Eighth St. Watk from 
the ferry to Broadway, and take an omnibus for 
your destination—you need vot take a carriage. 
If you come from the North or East, and land at 
the Grand Union Depot at 42d St., New York, 
take a strect car which starts from the depot, and 
stop at Sth Street, and you are one block from 
our oflice. If you come into the city in the night, 
go to the Sivelair House, Broadway, corner of 
8th Street, directly opposite our office. 


ROOMS AND BOARD, 


Boarding ean always be obtained near the In- 
stitute at moderate prices. From four to five 
dollars a weck usually cover the expense. Those 
who desire to live hygienically can do so, Some 
hire their lodgings and select the food they de- 
sire at restaurants. Sometimes hygienic students 
club together and take rooms, and procure their 
own food to suit themselves. Some have thus 
brought the cost of their living inside of three 
dollars a week. 

We take special pains to aid students to find 
desirable quarters, and to facilitate any purchases 
which they may wish to make, or give them di- 
rections as to places of interest to be visited, and 
the proper way to make their stay in the city safe, 
pleasant, and instructive. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW YORK, 


Students have free opportunity to become fa- 
milicr with our extensive cabinet. 

Our class sessions ure so arranged that students 
can attend the popular lectures and other enter- 
tainments given in the city ; they can visit mu- 
seums of art and science, public libraries, or the 
criminal courts, penal and charitable institutions, 
and numerous other places and objects of interest. 


ELOCUTION, 


Our excellent course of yoeal culture will aid 
students in strengthening the voice and learning 
how to use it effectively in public speaking. 


OLD STUDENTS, 


As an evidence of the value of the Institute 
course, we may mention that nearly every year 
one or more students return to take a second 
course, which is afforded to them at a nominal 
sum, and they are enthusiastic in praise of its 
value to them in developing new phases of the 
subject, and reimpressing and intensifying the 
old; besides giving a double portion of. the prac- 
tical part, so essential to success ; and we notice 
the marked difference in second-year students, 
especially after they have been in the field, and 
learned to make practical their knowledge. 


HEALTH IN NEW YORK. 


Sometimes people feel afraid to come toa great 
city, thinking it may not be healthful. We be- 
lieve that New York, with its present modern 
improvements for cleanliness and ventilation, is 
as healthy a place as there is in the land, unless 
it be some mouttain-top. And most of our stu- 
dents maintain their health perfectly, and gain 
sometimes ten pounds in weight. 


OUTFIT. 


Some ask us in respect to outtit. Our reply ts, 
thut one can spend from fifty dollars to two hun- 
dred dollars protitably, in the way of outtit, or 
can start with a very little, and add toit as he has 
means and feels disposed, A man can start with 
nothing but his hands and his tongue to work 
with. He may stat with ten dollars in the way 
of apparatus and material, but he would do bet- 
ter with fifty dollars, This mutter ein be dis- 
cussed and explained fully while here, where ap- 
paratus of difierent kinds and amounts ean be 
seen and estimated. 

Those who contemplate visiting the city for 
the purpose of attending the Institute will do 
well to cut out and bring this article in their 
pocket for reference when about to reach New 
York, so as to avoid confusion and mistakes. 
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LIST OF 


GRADUATES, 


TO 


1882. 


We are often written to by persons in distant States to ascertain if Prof. —— is 
a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. Some persons whom we never 
before heard of have professed to be graduates of the Institute. 
embraces the names of all the graduates up to and including the year 1882. 
students have a diploma, and it would be safe to ask to see the diploma of those 


who claim to be grad 


Abel, Miss Loretta... 
Adams, Elijah M...... 
Alderson, Matt. W ssiads 
Alexander, Arthur J... 
Alger, Frank George 
Anderson. Samuel H._.... 
Arnold, Charles H. 
Arthur, Willie P 
Aspinwall, F. E eens 
Austin, Eugene W....... 
Austin, Fred. H ‘ 
Ayer, Sewell P...... . 
Bateman, Luther C.. ....... 
Ballou, Perry E......... 
Bacon, David F ........ . 
Baker, William W.........-. 
Baillie, James L. 
Beecher, Eugene.. 
Beverly, C. A., M.D 
Beall, Edgar C.. 

Beer, Seam. ... 
Bentley, Harriet W.. 
Bell, James . - 
Bonine, Elias A. 

Brown, D.L . 

Bonham, Elisha C.... 
Bousson, Miss O. M. T.. 
Brettell, eee. 
Bullard, J. i 

Buck Marion P.. 
Burnham, A. B.. 

Candee, E. E. edt rces 
Campbell, H. D.*. 
Catlin, David C 
Chester, Arthur, 
Chesiey, Egbert M.. 
Chandler, G. E., M. D. 
Charles G. 

Chapman, May 

Clark, Thomas.. .. ; 
Clarke, Rev. Jas. Eugene... 
Collins, ohn...... 

Condit, tilyer ‘ ° 
Constantine, Rev. A. Bisa 
Constantine, Miss Eliza..... 
Cowan, — M.D 
Cook, JR 

Curren, Orville... . 
Curren, ‘Thomas 
Curren 

Creamer, F dw ard S.. 
Crum, Rev. Amos. 
Daly, Oliver ty id 
Danter, James F., 
Davis. Wallace. . 
Detwiler, D. W. 
Dodge, Lovell. 
Downey, Rev. T. Jefferson 
Dodds, Rev. David, M.D .. 
Duncan Ransom , 
Du Bois, D. C.. 
Drury, Andrew A. 
Eadie, Andrew B. 
Emerick, Lycurgus. . 
Espy, John i 
Eva 1s, Henry 
Fairbanks, red Bs * 
—- John C.... 
Ferry, A. L 

Field. - 

Fleisch, 

Foster, 


* Desenned. 


uates. 
STATE. 
New York.. 


.. Missouri.. 
.. Montana. 


Indiana. 


New Hz ampshire. 
.. Pennsylvania. 


Massachusetts . 


Maine.. 
Maine. 


-- New Vork...... ... 
.. New Hampshire. .. ...1875 


Tennessee 
Ohio 


- «- Commectiont.. ....00 
. Ilinois. 


Ohio 


. New York.. 


Connecticut 


.... New Hampshire 


Pennsylvania. 
SONG. ... 
Illinois, 


ees New York.. .... 
«.- Ohio. 


New York.... 
New York... 


.. Wisconsin. . 
— 4 A * 1873, 1375, 1878, 
..New York 


Connecticut 


....New York. on 
.-.No a Scotia.. ... -_ 
.. Ohio. - ; 


Canada 
Massachusetts. . 


...New Jersey.. 


Maine . 
Wisconsin.... ... 


._ New Jersey... 
“New Jersey 


én Michigan.. 
- Michigan .. 
us Michigan... 

.. New York 


Illinois. 


ini. snes seaiied 
..-Canada.. 


Pennsylv: ania, 


.- Pennsylvania. 
... Pennsylvania. 


BOUR.coe cco oe 


ee. nee 
..lowa. 
Massachusetts. seus 


... Illinois. 
.. Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania 
New York 


. Pennsylvania. 


Illinois. 


--Colorado. 


at 1879, 
.. 1871 


CLASS OF 
. 1877 


. 1875 
1880 


1880 


---- 1867 
... 1870 
cee SEO WOEs cee -csewes 
... New York .. 
.-.New York. ...........18 
..Pennsylvania....... 


1874 
1873 
18738 
1882 


. . 1868 


1870 


.. 1872 


Foster, Henry Ellis...... ... 


Fraser, J. A.G.. .. 
Freeman, Charles E. 
Friedrich, Martin 
Gause, Miss Elva P. 
Gaumer, Levi 
Gibbs, H Clarence 
Gillis, Benjamin. 
Gliickler, Ralph J. 
Goodrich, Geo. D. 
Guilford, ‘Ira L 
Granberry, Prentiss S.. 
Green, William R 
Grob, ‘Samuel. 

H awkins, William S._ 
Hamilton, Elliott A 
Haller, John S non 
Hardy, oS eee 
Maley, William T. 
Hathaway, D. E. 
Menthe, Harls and E 
Hawley, Edwin N, . 
Harriman, O. B., M.D_ 
Hasie, Geo. E. (L awyer)..... 
Henderson, Francis M. 
Henderson, James. oe 
Hilleary, Louis N., M.D 
Hiser, Ek. W 

Hobson, A. Norman. 
Holt, Charles.. ' 
Holt, Mrs. Miriam j.. aw 
Hoffman, i 
Humphrey, John <.. 
Hughes, Henry F. . 
Hummel, Levi.. 

Huggings, L. E 

Irving, Mrs. P. W 
Jackson, John P 

January, Charles P.. 
Jennings, Alfred 

jomes, leant SQ. ....000.2. 
eg John W. 

ing, David.. 

Kindig, David S........ 
Kirkpairick, Robert. 
Kirven, P. E 

Keith, A. B ; net 
Lane, Rev. John c.*. 
Langley, M. L 

Lauer, Rev. J. 


* an -- 


The following list 


STATE. 
T ennessee 


Pennsylvania. 


. North Carolina. 


lowa.... 


... Wisconsin 
.. Missouri... . 
.. New York. ....... 
...Minnesota ....... 
... Michigan 
oe Mississippi 


Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Connecticut 


0, MEIER ccccccccces 
Pennsylvania, 
. Wisconsin. . 
..California . vam 
...Massachusetts. ... .. ‘ 
..Ohio... 
<ene cece 
..lowa 


ee es: 
Hinois. . 


MMR eo oc ct 
.. Indiana... . 
.. lowa.. 

.. New York.. 


Tex2s..... 


i ee 


Connecticut 


.. England 
. lowa, 


All our 


1879 
or 1877, 1882 
“ 1880 


.. 1882 
1875 
1876 

--1874 
1875 

-.. 1882 

-. 1877 
1876 

- +. 1873 

- 1874 

» 1882 

1866 

1867 

1868 

..1870 

.- 1872 

. 1874 

1875 

1876 

++... 1876 
1879 
1867 

- 1872 

- 1877 

«+. 1878 

-.. 1869 
- . 1875 

1876 

1874 

1868 

. 1870 
1876 

.-1877 
1874 


Massachusetts. eeese 


..New Jersey 
.. Indiana 


Ohio. 


..Ohio. 
Pee 
.. Louisiana 
BO | EET: 
.. Missouri.. 


Arkansas. 


D aan 
Lawrence, Alva, Jr.* ... ‘f 


La Rue, Franklin...... ..... 
Leavitt, Levi R 
Lester D ~C f 


Montana. 


.. New Hampshire... 


Pennsylvania 


. Pennsylvania. 
.. Massachusetts 


Macduff, Rev. R. E 
Mack, H. Q. 
Matley, John 
Matlack, A. S. 
Mason, James... a 
Mason, Lot, M.D.. 
Mackenzie, CO aa 
Mason, A. W allace 
Manners, SY netiaxeas 
Mannion, ‘rank ..... 
McDonald, Duncan ... 
Mcintosh, "James 


Ee ee 


McNeil, James 
McCrea, , James 


* Decensed. 


oe Pennsylvania. ... 
.... Kentuck 
-. New York. 


California.. 


— Illinois, 
.. Minnesota.. 


Canada. 


:) New Zealand. 


io. 


South Carolina 


New York..... 
Illinois 





Serer 


McKee, William C 
Merrifield, John C.. 
Meller, Frank J.. 


Miller. E. P., 
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STATE, 


... Canada 


ree hnissnonsceias 
Memminger, thes FLW... 


- Virginia. . 


Mills, Joseph. i hen eae 


Mills. 

Miller, Fran 
Morrison, Edward J.. 
Moatz, Lewis. . 
Moore, Joseph H.. 
Morris, George 
Musgrove, Vv iliam :. 
Mully, A pibeid 
Newman, A. A.. 
Olney, Henry een 
Osgood, Rev. oel. 
Patterson, John A. 
Parker. G 


California.. 
- Illinois... 


:-Ohio.. 


“"l’North Carolina.. 


Missouri 


Parker, Howell B..... ...... 


Patten, Edward M.. 


Patten, William Peery. its 


Paulsen, John 
Petry, Daniel F., 


. Hlinois...... 


pews Roxas 


Perrin, Edward M.*.... |... 


Peirsoll, Sampson H.. 


Philbrick, S. il De sae J 


Price, David R.. 
Pratt, Benj. F., M.D. 
Prather, Miss M. O 
Purcell, E. M 


Reed, Anson Basareescaeees 


Richardson, M. T.. 
Richie, Porter D.. 
Richards, Williams. . 
Robbins, T 
Roberts, t L. 


Romie, Paul T 
Rosenbaum, Fred. Wm 
Roberts, as. Thos 
Roberts, cy E.. 
Robinson, G. M. 

Sage, Enos A.. 

Sadler, David M.. 
Sanches, Mrs. Marie. 
Sanchez, Maria..... .. 
Scott, Martha A 
Seybold, Frederick J 
Senior, F.D. 

Shultz, R. C., M.D 
Sievert, Miss ‘Sophie. . 
Smith, Bartholomew 


y 
Smith, Thomas William .. 


Snell, C. L 
Sommers. Jervis 
Spring, Geo. A.. 
Stewart, Rollin 
Strong, J. Wilmer 
Stone, W. T 
Staples, Ernest I 
Suares, Adolph B.. 
Swain, Henry E. 
Swift, ‘Miss Edna A.. 
Taggart, Chas. 

Thompson, 
Thompson, enj. 
Thompson, D. D.. ._. 
Thompson, Miss M. B 
Thurston, Calvin H. 
Thomas, J. W..... 
Tower, Henry Z.... 
Turner, P. .: 


Turner, Thomas... 


Watson Charles S 
Waterman, L. E. 
Walters, Eli. 
Wallace, A. B 
Wahl, Albert 
Waide, Robert 
Welles, R. W.. 
West, Mrs, Mary A. 
Whitaker, John 


s Deceased. 


Alvan..... 


"West “Virginia... mena 
.Ohio 


Connecticut ..... .. 
. New York... 

.. Illinois. . 

Pennsylvan bangs eo 
Massachusetts. 
Ree 
Tennessee 

California 


.- Pennsylvania. 
.- Illinois 


sseee New Jersey.......... 
..Maryland . 


..Sweden.. 


...New Yor eer 


Rhode Island, ...... 
Missouri.. 
..Canada . : 
-Pennsylv: ania, 
Connecticut... 


Vermont. ° ; 
Pennsylvania......... 
Indiana .... ...ccece.. 
Connecticut 


Connecticut. . 
. Massach usetts. 
Pennsylvania 
. Iowa. 


...Indiana.. ...- 


Missouri........ ° 

Massachusetts........ 
06s <0 00:06sensenes 

New York 

New Hampshire.... 


Ohio. 

Tennessee 

0 Se 

Indiana 

Connecticut... ...... 
..New York.... 

New York 


CLASS OF 


STATE, 


Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania, ....... 1875 
. Ohio 1876 


CLASS OF 
Wightman, Charles S 
Wiest, Ezra 

WwW ildman, Wellington E. 
Wildman, Mrs, W. E 
Winkler, ‘Henry 

Wood, Gecar Be. os. 0.00.00. 08 
Wood, Elbert B < 
Worrall, M. B. 

Wyscarver, T. J.. 

Young, Henry... 


FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. Duncan McDona.p after fifteen years’ 
successful work in the field, since his graduation 
in 1867, attended the course for 1882, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure in going over the subjects 
again. He has returned to the Pacitic States to 
renew his work, and can be addressed at San 
Francisco, 

Mr. JAMEs Mason, of the Class of 1880, with 
his wife (Martha A. Scott, of the Class of 1881) 
has gone into the field, full of zeal in the good 
cause. We have great hopes that their united 
efforts will make a good mark wherever their 
labors may be employed. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt, of Ohio, Class of ’75, is at- 
tracting large audiences and doing excellent 
work. Mr. E. E. Cander, Class of 73 and ’80, is 
with him. Their field of effort is in Ohio, and 
we expect to hear of their continued success. 

L. C. BaTeMAn is still in the field winning 
golden opinions and doing the world good by 
his successful work. 


U. J. Horrman has become associate principal 
of the Normal School at Aurora, IIl., and will 
make his work felt to the good of the entire 
State by widening the knowledge, and enhanc- 
ing the skill of the pupils as they become 
teachers. 

Ina GUILFORD is doing excellent work in 
Michigan, and his frequent orders for books 
show thet he is planting the science to stay and 
prosper. 

WILLIAM MusGrRovE is settled in England, and 
his letters express much hope in view of the 
growing interest there. 

H. E. Foster is working in the South with 
success, as we learn by the number of subscribers 
for the JouRNAL, and other orders he sends, 

Howe. B. PARKER is making Phrenology ex- 
ecedingly valuable to the people in Georgia, by 
teaching the best school in the State on the 
principles of bodily and mental physiology. 

We wish every county in his State, and in 
other States, had so good and capable a man at 
the head of their educational interests. 

Dr. D. G. Dery is lecturing in Central Mis- 
souri, where his skill and experience ought to 
be in great demand. 
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Dr. U. E. Traer is lecturing this season in 
Towa with his usual sucevss. He may be reached 
by addressing him at his home, Vinton, Ia. 


Mr. Mornuis is doing a good business, as usual, 
in lowa and other Western States. He is a great 
worker, and heartily in earnest in all he does. 


Mr. BateMAN may be reached by addressing 
at his home, North Searsmont, Me. He is on a 
lecturing tour in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. HumMe is in Pennsylvania, and we fre- 
quently hear of his good work and success. 


Epe@ar C, Beat, class of '77,is located in Cin- 
cinnati, O., cor. Eighth and Race Streets, and 
from ail we learn, he is doing a good business, 
and the leading papers in that city speak well of 
him and his talent as a phrenologist. We have 
no doubt he will earn and win success. 


_— 


Rev. Davip Dopp, of the class of '77, is preach- 
ing in Iowa, and continues to find Phrerology a 
great aid to him in his ministerial and pastoral 
work. 

Fraser, of '77, and Oscuon, of '82, are to- 
gether in Northern Ohio, lecturing: both are 
fully imbued with the reforming spirit of Phre- 
nology, and they will make the subject respected 
wherever they go. 

Henry E. Swarn, class of '70, is busy in Penn- 
sylvania; and, as usual, is doing a large amount 
of good and acceptable work, 


Rev. Geo. A. Les, class of '73, writes us from 
West Virginia, where he is settled over a religi- 
ous congregation, and still finds, as he expected, 
great aid from Phrenology, in his work of teach- 
ing righteousness and leading men away from 
evil. 

May CnapMaAn, class of ’79, is in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware for the winter, and those wishing 
her services will consult the newspapers of those 
States as to her whereabouts. 


A. B. Kerrn, class of ‘77, makes his paper yo- 
eal with phrenological truth, and with his clear 
head and ready pen is doing work that will last. 


WHO SHOULD STUDY PHRENOLOGY 
AND WHY. 


Ir mind is the centre and controlling force of 
human life, its study is of the utmost importance, 
and stunds first in interest, since all talent, morals, 
and happiness result from its proper uctivity. 

Phrenology offers the only practical solution 
of the human problem. Man is full of power 
and possibility ;, he must act, and for each per- 
son there is a path, which, in many respects, fol- 
lows the exact line of no other. Its fundamental 


doctrine is, that cach mental faculty is exercised 
by means of a portion of the brain, called its 
organ, the size and quality of which determine 
its power, 

Phrenology shows how the bodily conditions 
influence mind and morals. It teavhes the true 
systein of Education, shows how to classily 
pupils, to develop and discipline each faculty, 
separately, and all ec llectively. Indeed, to 
Phrenology and Physiology mainly is the world 
indebted for its modern educational improve- 
ments, and most of its leaders in this depart- 
ment are phrenologists. 

Phrenology teaches parents for what occu- 
pation in life their children are best adapted, 
and in which they can, and can not, be succcss- 
ful and happy. It also teaches parents the exact 
characteristics of children, and thereby how to 
manage and govern them properly ; to what mo- 
tives or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid; 
whut desires to restrain, and what to call into 
action, 

It is not ulore to those who expect to follow 
Phrenology as a profession that the AMERICAN 
InsTITUTg Of PHKENOLOGY Opens its doors, and 
makes its appeal. 

PRINCIPALS of public schools, and all TEACHERS 
should study the science to enlarge their knowl- 
edge of human nature and enable them to guide 
and instruct those committed to their care. 

BusINEss MEN who wou!d judge strangers and 
customers, and know how to suit their treatment 
to every class, the slow, the cautious, the quick, 
the sharp, the erratic, the dishonest, should study 
Phrenology. He who can read mind will insure 
success in his calling, while those who must 
“eat a bushel of salt”? with a stranger before he 
knows him, will fail. 

THE MINISTER, lawyer, physician, merchant, 
teacher, parent, who can read character better 
than others, is the one who rises to distinction 
in his or her field of effort. Students who have 
been educated in this Institute, go back to their 
vocation and seem to themselves and others, to 
be in a new world, They have learned how to 
meet, please, and control, customers, pupils, 
clients, purishioners, patients, children, and 
neighbors, and they do good, and perform duty 
pleasantly and profitably. 

As all business, science, and learning, and 
nearly all of human success and happiness grow 
out of the right action of the human faculties, 
the study of this great theme is the crowning 
field of effort; for how valuable soever may be 
the knowledge of those sciences which relate to 
outward things, engineering, agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, they must all take place 
second to that which relates to the human mind 
itself. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 





The Session of 1883 will open o 


n the first Tuesday of October. 





THIS is the only Institution of the kind in the world where a course of thorough and 
practical instruction in Phrenology is given, and nowhere else can be found such facilities as 
are possessed by the American Institute of Phrenology, consisting of a large cabinet of 
skulls—human and animal—with busts, casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, skeletons, 


plates, models, etc. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This consists of one hundred or more lectures and lessons covering a term of about six 
weeks—one lesson being given each morning, afternoon, and evening during the term. 


TOPICS. 


i. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The philosophy of the organic constitu- 
tion, its relation to mind, character, and 
motive ; mental philosophy, or the efforts of 
the best thinkers in all ages to find out the 
laws and operations of the mind and give 
their speculations the form of science 


il. TEMPERAMENTS,,. 


as indicating quality and giving tone and 
peculiarity to mental manifestation, also as 
affecting the choice of occupation; the law 
of harmony, and heredity as connected 
with the marriage relation; what consti- 
tutes a proper combination of tempera- 
ments with reference to health, long life, 
tendency to talent, virtue, and vice, 


Ill, PHRENOLOGY. 


Mental development explained; the true 
mode of estimating character according 
to Phrenological principles; Comparative 
Phrenology, the development and peculiari- 
ties of the animal kingdom, hints toward 
their gradation in the scale of being from 
the lowest to the highest; the facial angle, 
embodying curious and interesting facts 
relative to the qualities and habits of ani- 
mais, tending to show that disposition is 
according to organization; instinct and 
reason ; the phrenology of crime; imbecil- 
ity and idiocy, causes and management; 
the elements of force, energy, industry, 
perseverance; the governing and aspiring 
groups ; the division between the intellect- 
ual, spiritual, and animal regions of the 
brain, and how to ascertain this in the liv- 
ing head; the memory, how to develop and 
improve it; the reasoning faculties, and the 
part they play in civilization; location of 
the organs of the brain, how to estimate 
their size, absolute and relative. 


IV. PH YSIOGNOMY. 


The relations between the brain and the 
face, and between one part of the system 
and another as indicating character, talent, 
and peculiarities, voice, walk. expression, etc. 





V. History of Phrenology in Amer- 
ica and Europe, 

and the struggles and sacrifices of its pio- 

neers in disseminating its principles, especi 

ally in this country; and its enriching in- 

fluence on education, literature, domestic 

life, government, morality, and religion. 


VI. ETHNOLOGY, 


The races and tribes of men, their pecu- 
liarities, and how to judge of nativity of 
race; especially how to detect infallibly the 
skulls of the several colored races. 


VII. DISSECTION 


and demonstration of the human brain; 
microscopic illustrations of different parts 
of the system in health and disease. 


VIII. Anatomy and Physiology. 


The brain and nervous system ; the bones 
and muscles; how to maintain bodily vigor 
and the proper support of the brain; recip 
rocal influence of brain and body; respira- 
tion; circulation; digestion; growth and 
decay of the body; exercise; sunlight, 
sleep. 


IX. Objections to Phrenology, 


whether anatomical, physiological, practi- 
cal, or religious, will be considered ; how 
the skull enlarges to give room for the 
growing brain; the frontal sinus; loss o1 
injury of the brain; thickness of the skull; 
fatalism, materialism, moral responsibility, 
etc. 


X. Phrenology and Religion. 


The moral bearings of Phrenology, and a 
correct physiology ; its relation to religion ; 
home training of the young as applied to 
education and virtue. 


XI. CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS, 


Special attention will be given to this 
branch of the subject; what organizations 
are adapted to the different professions and 
pursuits, and how to put “the right man ia 
the right place.” 
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Mil Phrenology and Marriage. 

The right relation of the sexes; what 
mental and temperamental qualities are 
adapted to a happy union and healthy off- 
spring, and why. 

XIII. Natural Language of the 
Faculties, 

The attitudes, motions, carriage of the 
head, style of speech growing out of the 
—T of the different organs, and how to 
read character thereby. 


XIV. EXAMINATIONS 
of heads explained ; practical experiments ; 
heads examined by each of the students, 
who will be thoroughly trained and in- 
structed how to make examinations pri- 
vately and publicly; especially training in 
the examination of skulls. 
XV. HYGIENE. 

How to take care of the body as to dress, 
rest, recreation, food, diet, right and wrong 
habits; what food is best for persons of 
different temperaments and pursuits; what 
food tends to make one fat or lean; what 
feeds brain and muscle; stimulants, their 
nature and abuse, what to avoid, and why. 


XVI. PSYCHOLOGY. 

Under this head, mesmerism and clair- 
voyance will be explained, and the laws dis- 
cussed on which they are supposed to de- 
pend. 

XVII, HEREDITY. 

The law of inheritance in general and in 
particular; resemblance to parents, how to 
determine which parent a person resembles ; 
what features of face, what classes of fac- 
ulties or portions of the general build are 





inherited from the father er trom the 
mother. 

XVIII. INSANITY, 
its laws and peculiarities; the faculties in 
which different persons are most likely to 
be insane, and how to detect it in a person, 


XIX. IDIOCY. 
its causes and how to avoid them; its 
ee and how to understand them; 
ow to detect it where the head is well 
formed. 


XX. ELOCUTION. 

How to cultivate the voice; eloquence. 
how to attain the art; careful instruction 
in reading and speaking with a view to suc- 
cess in the lecture-field. 


XXII. HOW TO LECTURE. 
The best methods of presenting Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology to the public; how to 
obtain audiences and how to hold and in- 
struct them ; general business management 
in connection with the lecture-field. 


XXII. Review and Examination. 

Questions on all points relating to the 
subject, which may be proposed by the stu- 
dents, answered ; in turn, students will be 
carefully examined in the branches taught 
who will give in their own words their know] 
edge of the subject. 


XXIII. How to Apply Phrenology 

ractically in reading character by the com- 
inations of faculties, and how to assign to 
each person the true field of effort in educa- 
tion, business, social adaptation, and, in 
short, how to make life a success and its 
opportunities the means of happiness. 


s 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to transfer to students, so far as it is possible, all 


the knowledge of Anthropology which a lon 


g experience in the practice of their profession 


has enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their Page in this man- 


improving field of usefulness, Time must, before long, make some of 


eir places vacant, 


and now the opportunity is afforded students to secure what they can teach, 

TEXT-BOOKS.—Among the works most useful to be studied by those who wish to 
master Phrenology, we recommend the following “STUDENT'S SET,” which will be sent, 
by express, for $10, when all are ordered at one time: 


Brain and Mind; a Text-Book. By Drayton & McNiell - 


Forty Years in Phrenology. By Nelson Sizer. 
By S. R. Wells. Illustrated - 


How to Read Character. 


$1 50 
1 50 
1 25 
1 50 


Illustrated 


Constitution of Man. By George Combe - - « 
New Physiognomy. By 8S. R. Wells, 1,000 Illustration 
Choice of Pursuits. By Nelson Sizer. MIlustrated - - 
Popular Physiology. By R.T.Trall, MD. - - - 1 25 
Phrenological Bust. By Fowler & Wells . - - 1 00 


The opening exercises will be held in the hall of the Institute, 753 Broadway, at 
2 o'clock P.M., and it is very desirable that all students be present at the time. When this is 
not practicable, there should be as little delay as possible. 

TERMS.—The cost of tuition for the full course, including diploma, for gentlemen, is 
$100; for ladies, $75. Incidental expenses in New York, including board, need not cost 
more than $35. 

It is desirable that all who intend to be students should send in their names at an early 
day. For any additional information, address FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 


5 00 
1 75 





